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Breaking Open a New Market 


Advertising Plan Forces Carnation Flaked Wheat into Profitable 
Position in Already Overcrowded Field 


ovel 


Data Supplied and Proof Approved by 


Stanley D. Roberts 


Advertising 


en: A hot cereal well estab- 
lished locally ; a new territory in 
which to introduce it; tremen- 
dous competition of other hot 
cereals which, by taste and long 
familiarity, have become house- 
hold habits ; a limited appropria- 
tion, 
Problem: To produce immediate 
initial sales and to sustain sales. 
+ 
The story that follows should 
appeal to anyone interested in— 
Introducing a new product 
Expanding the market for an 
old product 
Selling to the grocery trade 
Meeting long established com- 
petition 
Looking 
ideas 
Testing markets, media or prod- 
ucts 
Selling through children 
Studying the psychological reac- 
tion of children 
Maintaining sales after an inten- 
sive introductory campaign 
Getting dealers to display a new 
item 
Getting and holding good-will 
of children 
These and many others are the 
problems with which the Carna- 
tion Company grappled while in- 
troducing Carnation Flaked Wheat 
in a new territory. The story of 
iow this advertiser used a novel 
lub plan contains much helpful in- 
ormation and instruction. 
* * 


for new advertising 


A few years ago the company, 


Manager, 


Carnation Company 


long famed for its product, Car- 
nation Milk “from contented 
cows,” acquired the Albers Broth- 
ers Milling Company of Cali- 
fornia, producer of a number of 
cereals and other grain products. 
One of these, Carnation Flaked 
Wheat, had long been a successful 
grocers’ item along the Pacific 
Coast. 

This cereal resembles oatmeal in 
consistency, but its color is a milky 
white. 

“We decided,” says Stanley D. 
Roberts, advertising manager of 
the Carnation Company, “that this 
product deserved a fair trial in 
new territory. To be sure, it re- 
quired a certain amount of culti- 
vated taste. But many a West- 
erner had acquired the taste and 
the habit, so we believed it likely 
that the same result could be ac- 
complished elsewhere.” 

Mr. Roberts pointed out that the 
name “Carnation” as applied to the 
Flaked Wheat was pretty much of 
a coincidence. There had been no 
hook-up between the two com- 
panies prior to the merger. 

A thorough analysis of trade 
areas was made in conjunction 
with the established sales terri- 
tories of the Carnation Company. 
The following localities were de- 
cided upon to introduce Flaked 
Wheat during the winter season 
of 1931-1932: 

Twenty-nine counties surround- 

ing Milwaukee, Wis. 

Four counties adjacent to Su- 

perior, Wis. 
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Thirty-nine counties surrounding 

the Twin Cities. 

Fifty-four Iowa counties sur- 

rounding Des Moines. 

Forty-eight counties in Iowa and 

Nebraska surrounding Omaha. 

This made a total of 174 coun- 
ties in four States, comprising five 
sales divisions with sales head- 
quarters in each of the cities men- 
tioned. 

A thorough investigation into 
the cereal situation was made in 
the territory. Jobbers, dealers and 
consumers were called upon. 

It was concluded that there 
might be room for another hot 
cereal of this type. Two obstacles, 
however, presented themselves. 

First, the necessity of making 
some advertising or merchandising 
gesture which would switch con- 
sumers of other hot cereals to the 
new product. 

Second, the necessity of supply- 
ing some unusual factor which 
would sustain consumer interest 
and produce repeat sales. 

The investigation, coupled with 
a study of competitive consumer 
advertising, revealed the fact that 
selection of hot cereals is largely 
governed by juvenile preferences. 

It seemed rather hopeless to at- 
tempt, by conventional means, to 
arouse parental interest through 
time-worn appeals such as health, 
appetite appeal, vitamins, etc., al- 
though the product involved pos- 
sesses all these attributes. 

How, then, to sell the children 
and, through them, the parents? 

Presuming that children per- 
suaded their parents to make an 
initial purchase, what about con- 
tinuity of interest? What about 
sustained sales? 

At length this plan was worked 
out: 

“Suppose,” the question was 
asked, “that you wished to obtain 
the interest of children ranging in 
age from seven to fourteen. What 
are the psychological reactions 
which 99 per cent of all children 
may be relied upon to deliver?” 

Children are inveterate collec- 
tors, reasoned the company off- 
cials. They are collectors of 
stamps, coins, bits of cloth, dolls, 
fish-hooks, pictures, ad lib. 


INK May 26, 1932 
Children are “joiners.” They 
love clubs and societies. They 


react just as most adults do to the 
offer of special club privileges. 

Children are hero worshipers. 
Perhaps children of the age sought 
are more familiar with the pictur- 
esque figures in American histor) 
than with any other group oi 
famed heroes and heroines. 

Children can be relied upon t 
send for something that’s “free,” 
especially if it appeals to the three 
cardinal juvenile characteristics 
enumerated above. 

This reasoning brought about 
organization of the Nation Build- 
ers, a club for boys and girls. 
Membership was offered to any 
child of school age who sent his 
name and address accompanied by 
expression of the desire to enroll. 

By return mail, the child im- 


mediately received an attractive 
album. The inside front cover 
contained an elaborate member- 


ship certificate signed by E. H. 
Stuart, now president of the com- 
pany. Other pages provided space 
for pasting in certain little picture 
folders which will be mentioned 
presently. Full directions wére 
printed inside the album. 


Each Package Contains 
Two Picture Folders 


Each child was advised that 
every package of Carnation Flaked 
Wheat contained two little picture 
folders. These were to be saved 
and pasted in the album. There 
were forty-eight different ones. A 
space was provided in the album 
for an essay. 

The child was instructed to col- 
lect as many little picture folders 
as possible, write an essay, send 
the album to the Carnation Com- 
pany and receive an Award of 
Merit and a full size facsimile 
copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The award of merit provided 
for grading each member—so much 
for collection, so much for essay, 
so much for neatness. Regardless 
of total grade, each child was 
promised return of his album to- 
gether with the Declaration of 
Independence and the Award of 
Merit filled in and signed. The 
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CULTIVATE RHODE ISLAND IN 1932 





When Grocers Jump 
Their Own Lineage 


They Must Sell Food 


During the first four months of 
1932, retail grocers increased their 
advertising in the Providence 
Journal and Bulletin by 89,381 
lines, or 31.7%—continuing a jump 
of 23% during 1931 and a slight 
gain in 1930. 

No unusual profit margins, rate 


changes or competitive newspaper 
losses appear in explanation. 





Journal-Bulletin 
FAMILIES It must be that these grocers 
In Rhode Island are selling food, in volume suffi- 
OUT cient to show profit on increased 
OF oa ‘ 
advertising investment. 
“sa.” 


Only four states show per capita 
in Precidence food sales higher than RhodeIsland. 
19 OUT 20 This market warrants special con- 

oF sideration in the allocation of any 
advertising budget. 





A. B. C. City 









OURNAL#BULLETIN 


ee? New Englands Second Largest Market 


f [Ihe PROVIDENCE 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. = Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston « New York+ Chicago San Francisco + Los Angeles « Seattle 
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date set for return of albums was 
made April 16, 1932. 

In addition, one boy or girl 
from each State was promised a 
five-day vacation trip to Washing- 
ton. Selection was to depend upon 
grade obtained, the highest grade 
in each State to be chosen 
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2. Newspaper advertising. The 
first advertisement was patterned 
after the hand bill—“Free to Boys 
and Girls.” Following advertise- 
ments were directed at the parent 
with such headlines as “Young 
America Thrives on Wheat,” 





for this sight-seeing jaunt, 
chaperoned, of course, and 
all expenses paid. 

The forty-eight little 
picture folders were ob- 
tainable only through con- 
sumption of Carnation 
Flaked Wheat, two being 
inserted in each package, 
every precaution being 
made against duplication. 
Each folder portrayed a 
national hero, such as 
George Washington, Daniel 
Boone, Clara Barton or 
Abraham Lincoln. Thumb- 
nail biographies were in- 
cluded, together with a 
brief invitation to mothers 
to interest children in the 
Nation Builders Club. The 
forty-eight characters were 
called Nation Builders, 
men and women who have 


STRONG MEN AND WOMEN 














done worth-while things 
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for their country, and 


members of the club were One of the Newspaper Advertisements Addressed 


urged to emulate them. 

Provision was made to 
exchange duplicate folders for 
children who wished to send them 
to the company, although all mem- 
bers were urged to trade among 
themselves to eliminate duplication. 
Other provisions, such as duplicate 
awards for tying winners, were 
made in compliance with Post 
Office regulations. 

Breaking ground throughout the 
territory was in mid-October, 1931. 
On a given date, four promotional 
factors clicked simultaneously : 

1. Distribution of 1,000,000 hand 
bills or circulars printed in colors, 
presenting the essentials of the 
club and plan. These were handed 
to school children as they left 
school. The headline on these cir- 
culars was “Free to Boys and 
Girls.” A percentage of the circu- 
lars was strung and hung in 
neighborhood groceries and school 
stores. 


to Parents 


“Children Today: Nation Builders 
Tomorrow” and “There’s a Big 
Job Ahead For Young America.” 
“Your Sons and Daughters Must 
Measure Up,” “What's to Become 
of That Boy, That Girl of Yours?” 
“Watch How They Grow, How 
Sturdy They Become, Boys and 
Girls Who Eat Plenty of Wheat. 
Our National Food”—these sugges* 
the appeal to adults conscious of 
their parenthood. A brief invita- 
tion to parents to enroll their 
children in the club was carried in 
each insertion. Attention was 
called to the radio broadcasts. 
The seal of acceptance of the 
American Medical Association was 
included. The advertisements varied 
from 700 to 100 lines in size. 

3. Radio broadcasts, exciting the 
child’s interest and inviting enroll- 
ment. These were five-minute 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Out in lowa has 
grown up one of 
America’s great 


newspapers 
[ ‘subscrip in 1931 paid $2,600,000 for 








subscriptions to The Des Moines Reg- 

ister and Tribune, a new high circula- 
tion and a new high circulation income 
record! 


Through sheer reader interest and edi- 
torial merit, The Register and Tribune 
has built a remarkable state-wide circula- 
tion. No premiums. No contests. No 
cut prices. No insurance policy hookup. 
Simply reader interest. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune is 
the key newspaper of Iowa. Its circula- 
tion reaches from one state border to the 
other. Its reader interest from page one 
to the back page. 


Dr. George Gallup 
says: 


**My surveys show that few news- 
papers anywhere compare with 
The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune in intensity of reader 
interest.” 


Professor of Advertising and Journalism at 
Vorthwestern University, Dr. Gallup originated 
a new system of surveys that have provided 


facts on which many recent advertising suc- 


cesses have been built. 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


245,241 Daily 217,418 Sunday A. B. C. 













J. WALTER 





THOMPSON | 


COMPANY 
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Product and market research 





Merchandising 
Complete advertising service in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, 


and outdoor 


An organization operating 
on-the-ground in the market 


centers of the world 


NEW YORK + 420 Lexington Avenue « 1 Wall Street 
CHICAGO ~- 410 North Michigan Avenue 





SAN FRANCISCO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - TORONTO « ~ London 
Paris + Barcelona + Stockholm - Copenhagen - Berlin - Antwerp 


Sao Paulo + BuenosAires + Port Elizabeth +» Bombay + Sydney 








“Money Now ‘Saved’ in Advertising 
Is Money Wasted” 


Philco President Speaks Out in Plain Terms about Present Need for 
Creating Markets 


By James M. Skinner 


President, Philadelphia Storage Battery Company 


ARADOXICAL as it may 

sound, the depression gave us 
the opportunity to win leadership. 

The depression has _ brought 
about no change in business fun- 
damentals. Business always looks 
tough. Before the depression we 
had powerful competition to meet. 
During depression we have reluc- 
tance to buy to overcome. I had 
rather have reluctance to buy to 
overcome than powerful competi- 
tion, because always there are 
people with money to buy what 
you want to sell if you make it 
good enough, price it right, tell 
them about it through advertising 
and then place it so that you make 
it convenient for them to buy what 
you offer. 

When times were good, competi- 
tion did that too, and that lessened 
the proportionate effectiveness of 
what we did. Of course it takes 
confidence or courage, or what- 
ever you want to call it, to go out 
and do just the opposite of what 
practically all, if not all, of your 
competitors are doing, but Philco 
is an old-established manufacturer. 
We have been through depressions 
before, and we have emerged from 
every depression stronger, more ac- 
tive, more experienced and more 
confident than ever before. 

In 1928, four years ago, we were 
in twenty-sixth place in the indus- 
try. In 1929, we jumped into sec- 
ond place and we have been first 
in the industry during 1930, 1931 
and 1932, with an ever-widening 
margin in our leadership. 

We have not slackened selling 
effort. Quite to the contrary, we 
have increased it. 

We have not curtailed our ad- 
vertising to save money. Again, 

Portion of a speech before a sales con- 
vention of Philco radio distributors at 
Atlantic City. 


10 


quite to the contrary, we have in- 
creased our advertising appropri- 
ation every year and this year we 
have increased our budget for 
magazine advertising alone by 50 
per cent. Our increase in news- 
paper advertising may be even 
more than that. 

We believe that money saved by 
not spending it in advertising dur- 
ing times like these is money in- 
excusably wasted, because markets 
are just like anything else . . . if 
you want them, you have to buy 
them, and what else are you doing 
when you spend money in adver- 
tising but trying to buy a market 
for your goods? 


Markets Are Cheaper 
to Buy Now 


You can buy a market much 
cheaper when nobody else is mak- 
ing a serious bid for it than you 
can when everybody else is spend- 
ing just as much as you are. We 
are getting more for our advertis- 
ing dollar today than we ever did 
before; that is why we are spend- 
ing so largely, so confidently and 
so willingly. 

There is no depression for any 
leader who is getting 50 per cent 
or more of the total volume of 
business of his industry. That is 
why there is no reason for think- 
ing of or talking about the de- 
pression at Philco. There is no 
lessening of employment at the 
factory; there is no slackening in 
production; there is no slackening 
in our laboratory research or in 
our engineering development de- 
partments. 

We are making better sets and 
selling them for less money. The 
buying public recognizes these 
extra values and buys. That is the 
important thing. The pressure of 


difficulties makes better workmen _ 
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PAS) 
economical to Sell 


Retail sales in the Milwaukee 50-mile area 
average more than $500 annually for each 
of the 1,230,000 people in the market. 
Total sales are greater than in any one of 
28 states—-more than the entire U. S. 
exports to Latin America, including South 
America, Mexico, Cuba, Central America, 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 


In this compact area—all within 90 
minutes’ automobile ride of downtown 
Milwaukee—The Milwaukee Journal is 
the one big market place and buying guide. 
This paper alone reaches 80% of the buy- 
ing power in Metropolitan Milwaukee. 


* According to the Census Bureau and Department of Commerce 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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of us all if we are deter- 
mined to keep on working. 

Today, because of the increas- 
ing patronage of an appreciative 
public, and despite the depression, 
the demand for higher- priced sets 
because of their far superior per- 
formance and greater capacity, is 
constantly growing and Philco 
finds itself in the happy position 
of enjoying the patronage not only 
of more people, but of more people 
distinguished in the arts than any 
other radio. 

We have decided that manu fac- 
turers and merchants are more ob- 
sessed with the idea that we are 
dealing with a price market than 
the public is, and we are govern- 
ing ourselves accordingly. 

Our experience has always been 
that the public is a shrewd ap- 
praiser of values. They may be 
misled for a while by the attrac- 
tion of low price and they may 
even mislead themselves for a 
while with the notion that they 
want to pay far less for a thing 
than their own common sense tells 
them it can be properly made and 
sold for, but after this phase passes 
—and it doesn’t take long for it to 
pass—they buy again according to 
the dictates of their own common 
sense and find it true economy to 
pay in the proportion of $5 to get 
$5 worth of value. 

It is the foundation cost in radio, 
just like the foundation cost in 
anything else, that puts a big hole 
in the total cost, unless you pile 
value upon value on that founda- 
tion. When that is done, the pro- 
portionate cost of the foundation 
becomes insignificant, and today’s 
radio buyers, we have found out, 
want more than the foundation, 
no matter how good it may be. 


W. L. Davidson with Havana 
Papers 


W. L. Davidson, formerly advertising 
manager of The Household Magazine, 
is now located at Havana, Cuba, as busi- 
ness manager of the Havana Post and 
Evening Telegram. 


Coke Account to Ayer 
The Rainey-Wood Coke Company, 
Conshohocken, Pa., distributor of Kop- 
per’s Coke, has appointed N. W. Aver 
& Son, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account, 
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Has Radio Department at 


San Francisco 

The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has formed a new unit of its radio de- 
partment at San Francisco which will 
produce all programs for Pacific Coast 
clients and will also maintain a super- 
visory contact service on all national 
network programs handled by the 
agency’s Eastern offices. Fred H. Fidler, 
for the last two years with the San 
Francisco office of the Thompson agency, 
directing the Pacific Coast press bureau, 
in addition will be in charge of the new 
radio department. 

Eve Stanley, formerly with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company Artists 
Service, has joined the Thompson agency 
as a member of the radio department 
staff. 


A. D. Lasker Heads Political 


" ° 
Convention Group 

Albert D. Lasker, chairman of the 
board of Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., 
has been appointed chairman of the 
reception committee for the Republi- 
can and Democratic national conventions 
at Chicago next month. Col. Frank Knox, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
and Homer J. Buckley, Buckley, Dement 
& Company, are among those who will 
serve with him 


W. B. Hall Joins Winningham 


Agency 
William B. Hall, formerly with L. 
Charles Lussier, Inc., Detroit advertis- 
ing agency, as vice-president and ac- 
count executive in charge of develop- 
ment, has joined the executive staff of 
C. C. Winningham, Inc., advertising 

agency, also of that city. 


“Progressive Farmer” to Be 


Published Monthly 

Effective July 1, 1932, all five edi- 
tions of the Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala., 
will be published monthly instead of 
semi-monthly as now. There will be no 
change in the policy of maintaining five 
separate editorial offices. 


W. D. Canaday Joins E. R. 
Squibb & Sons 


W. D. Canaday, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of advertising of Lehn 
& Fink, Inc., has joined E. R. Squibb & 
Sons in an executive capacity. Mr. 
Canaday, who has been with the Lehn & 
Fink organization for thirteen years, will 
make his headquarters at New York. 


Steamship Account to 


Dorrance, Kenyon 
The. Cape Cod Steamship Company, 
Boston, operating steamers between Bos- 
ton and Provincetown on Cape Cod, has 
appointed Dorrance, Kenyon & Com 
pany, Boston, to direct its advertising 
during the summer season. 
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America’s Ath Market 
Buys Through The News 


Buying habits may not be fixed 
permanently but in Detroit any 
merchant will tell you that it is 
a fixed habit to buy through The 
News. Department stores, shoe 
stores, furniture stores, clothing 
and grocery stores—those whose 
cash registers leave them no 
room for guessing spend the bulk 
of their appropriations in The 
News. This newspaper carries 
51% of all department store ad- 
vertising, the other three news- 
papers dividing the balance, and 


more advertising in every one 
of the other selling classifications 
than any other Detroit news- 
paper. One of Detroit’s leading 
department stores concentrating 
its space in The News recently 
for an annual merchandising 
event beat all preceding records 
for dollar sales.. Back of the 
buying preference is the fact 
that The News reaches 71% of 
all the $3,000 and over income 
homes as well as more people in 
every other income group. In De- 
troit advertising and selling, The 
News is the dominating factor. 


The Detroit News 


New York 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago 
J. E. LUTZ 
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And Chicago housewives watch the basket... 
Chicago puts just about all its grocery advertising 
in The Chicago Daily News. Manufacturers foliow 
suit . . . For here, in one medium, where the house- 
wife economizes her time in “going to market,” 
the food advertiser economizes his dollars . . . The 
result is that in the first quarter of 1932 . . . again 
. . « The Daily News published more grocery adver- 
tising than all morning and Sunday papers com- 
bined—and more than all other evening papers 
combined . . . A profitable example for any adver- 
tiser seeking to reach the Chicago home. 


For two years 
The Chicago 
Daily News has 
led the nation's 
newspapers Th 
grocery adver- T 


tising. 
Natioual 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT FRANCISC 
250 Park Ave. Palmolive Building Record Building New Center BigB ag ock Bid. 
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buts its eggs 


Chicago Aerial Survey Co. 


. a 

The Figures: 
LINES 

THE DAILY NEWS .. . 405,710 
American 
Daily Tribune 
Sunday Tribune 
Daily Herald-Examiner . 
Sunday Herald-Examiner 94,865 
Daily Times... . .. 88,837 
Sunday Times 
Post .... 


Source: Media Records, Inc. 


ICAGO DAILY NEWS 


LITY QUANTITY CONCENTRATED EVENING CIRCULATION 
Natioual Advertising Representatives: GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 


Financial Advertising Offices 


FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO 
pdnock Bidg. 165 Broadway 29 S. LaSalle Street 
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F you had peeked into the dingy 

print shop which was the 
Oklahoma Publishing Company 
thirty years ago, the scene car- 
tooned above probably would have 
met your eyes. 

Take a peek today, though! The 
finest newspaper plant in the 
Southwest—and few finer, more 
complete, more modern in Amer- 
ica. 
Through panics and prosperity, 
the quality of the Oklahoman and 
Times has been maintained. They 
have built a character prestige 
that cannot be reduced to cold fig- 
ures. They have become the over- 
whelming choice of persons who 


demand well-edited, well-printed, 
metropolitan newspapers. ‘Today 
they have 11% more circula- 


tion than all 22 dailies in Okla- 
homa City’s trade area combined, 


including Oklahoma City’s third 
paper, secured without benefit 
of contests, premiums or other 














forcing methods among subscribers. 

The Oklahoman and Times are 
preferred, too, by advertisers who 
know the value of publishing their 
sales messages in mediums of 
character. They, alone, and at one 
low advertising cost, do a_ thor- 
ough selling job in the Oklahoma 
City Market. 





th DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


OKLAHC 


OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


E Katz J/peciak 


Y TIMES 


RADIOPHONE W KY 
Representative 
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Needed: Real Directors 


Mere Sitters on the Lid and Inactive or Shortsighted Board Members 
Hold Back Business Recovery 


As Told to Andrew M. Howe 


By Edward Plaut 


President, Lehn & Fink Products Company 


[Eprror1AL Note: The president 
of a well-known clothing manu- 
facturing company is, as he ex- 
presses it, “mad and disgusted all 
the way through.” The reason: 
Some months ago his board of di- 
rectors, seeking to save some 
money, put an absolute embargo 
upon advertising. 

Today his company’s position in 
the industry is being sharply chal- 
lenged by competition and he is 
nervous and apprehensive as he 
looks ahead to the time beyond the 
depression. He feels, and with 
plenty of reason, that his company 
is going to be grievously handi- 
capped and perhaps incur serious 
consequences if it does not start 
pretty soon to reinforce the pres- 
ent salability of its line and create 
more, 

But the directors simply can’t— 
or won't—see it. The company 
has money to pay for a sufficient 
advertising program but the presi- 
lent has again been given emphatic 
rders that he must not spend it. 

If he were in the enviable posi- 
tion of the head of another com- 
pany, mentioned in an editorial in 
last week’s Printers’ INK, he 
could fire his board of directors. 
But they out-vote him in stock 
ownership and so he has to worry 
along and do the best he can. 

All of which gives point to this 
important and thoughtful article 
by Mr. Plaut. 

Some directors, it seems—even 
if not of the dummy variety he 
discusses here—do much of their 
directing destructively. They are 
adept at sitting on the lid and say- 
ing what can’t be done; whereas 
the crying need today is for an 
affirmative attitude—a spirit of 
finding out what can be done and 
then doing it with decision. 

If directors could be chosen and 
deliberations of boards ad- 
along the lines Mr. 


the 
ministered 
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Plaut suggests (and since his firm 
does it why can’t others?) many 
businesses would be making a more 
constructive fight and general re- 
covery would be nearer.|] 


‘THE dummy director is not a 
new business handicap. There 
have always been inefficient mem- 
bers of the board who hold office, 
not because of their knowledge or 
ability, but because of their social 
or political contacts, their promi- 
nence, their ancestors, or some 
similar consideration. 

While a director who doesn’t or 
won't direct is always to be classed 
as “excess baggage,” this year par- 
ticularly he stands in the way of 
efficient management. When every- 
thing is running along smoothly 
inactive directors can do little 
harm. Meetings are likely to be 
routine affairs approving the ac- 
tions and policies of the officers. 
3ut when profits cease to rise, then 
a company needs the best brains it 
can obtain. 

Now is the time to trim off the 
deadwood; replace the figureheads 
with capable, willing men who are 
interested in the welfare of the 
company, not merely in their per- 
sonal fortunes. 

What are the qualifications of a 
good director? It is hard to give 
a general answer. Each company 
represents a problem by itself. The 
ideal directorate for one organiza- 
tion might include lawyers, bank- 
ers, real estate men; advertising 
agents, brokers—in addition to sev- 
eral officers of the company. Some 
companies have a number of board 
members whose business experi- 
ence has been in unrelated indus- 
tries. Others select only men who 
are thoroughly familiar with the 
company’s everyday problems. 

There are no rules for the selec- 
tion of a perfect directorate. But, 
I can list a few general sugges- 
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tions for the improvement of the 
weak board of directors. Any 
house-cleaning, of course, must be 
done by the board, itself. Theo- 
retically, the directors are chosen 
by the stockholders. Actually, the 
stockholders approve the nomina- 
tion as presented by the directors. 
Only in rare instances do stock- 
holders take any interest in the 
affairs of their company. It is 
difficult to arouse them. We fre- 
quently have trouble in getting 
them to sign and return their 
pcoxies. 

Some Ways to 

Insure Activity 


The surest way to insure activity 
on the part of directors is, in my 
opinion, to— 

1. Select men familiar with the 
company and its industry. While 
there are many who will disagree 
with this general statement, it is 
my belief that a company’s best in- 
terests are served by men who 
know the history and policies of a 
company through some contact 
with it or experience in the indus- 
try. Of course, it is frequently 
necessary to have on the board 
men who have a specialized knowl- 
edge—such as lawyers and bankers 

and who are valuable because of 
this, although they may not have 
an intimate knowledge of all the 
ins and outs of the business. 

2. Don’t have too many “cour- 
tesy” directors. It is in this 
classification that most of the 
dummy directors fall. The reasons 
for selection of certain individuals 
are not always commendable and 
frequently such men occupy places 
on boards that might be filled by 
others with more ability and 
knowledge. It might be enlighten- 
ing for the active directors on a 
board to examine their fellow di- 
rectors and to find out just why 
they were originally selected. Get- 
ting rid of these “courtesy” direc- 
tors is not an easy task. It must 
be done tactfully and frequently 
the only one who can accomplish 
it is old age or death. 

3. Pick men who aren't afraid 
to criticize. For all the good they 
do, some boards of directors might 
as well not be there at all. They 
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don’t take the time or trouble to 
analyze the reports that are sub- 
mitted to them by the officers of 
the company and they are not, as 
a result, in a position to criticize. 
One of the major duties of a 
board is to watch for trouble. Th: 
board that has confidence in its 
management is a necessity, but this 
confidence should not blind them 
Even the most efficient officers are 
not immune to making mistakes. 
The board is supposed to be a 
check on the management. 

4. Insist on regular attendance 
It has always been a matter of 
great surprise to me to find that 
sO many corporation directors at 
tend only a few meetings ever) 
year. How they can_ possibly 
justify their retention as directors 
I do not see. We hold a directors’ 
meeting every month. At the 
twelve meetings in one year a per- 
fect attendance record would be 
ninety-six men 4nasmuch as we 
have eight directors. The average 
attendance per year is eighty-two 
which is comparatively high. 

Some companies’ directors’ meet- 
ings barely have a quorum present 
and frequently meet without a 
quorum. Of course, the absent di- 
rectors are supposed to read and 
approve the minutes of the meet- 
ings which they do not attend. But 
only by being present in person 
can a director be in intimate touch 
with the affairs of the company 


Don’t Have Too Many 
from One Group 


5. Don’t overbalance the board 
with too many representatives of 
one group. By this I mean, don’t 
have too many bankers, too many 
lawyers, too many officers. Fre- 
quently, there are more men inter- 
ested in the rise and fall of the 
company’s securities than in thx 
direction of the company. They 
think in terms of the stock market 
and not in terms of profits and 
sales. Other boards are controlled 
by lawyers who consider every- 
thing from the legal point of 
view. «Still more companies have 
too many banker directors who 
can’t see past the balance sheet. 

6. Furnish directors with com- 
plete data on affairs of the com- 
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pany. Our directors are given a 
report giving complete and accu- 
rate figures on the activities of the 
parent company and its subsidiaries 
every month. This report includes 
detailed data on our various activi- 
ties. The balance sheet is given 


and the income account. There 
are expense schedules for each 
product and each company. Even 


the advertising expenditures for 
each product in the various classes 

media are included. There is 
no excuse for any director not 
knowing just what is being done. 

These data are sent to the di- 
rectors a few days before the 
monthly meeting. Thus they have 
an opportunity to bring up any 
questions or criticisms which may 
come to their minds. In addition, 
they have a record to which they 
can refer for any given period. 
When such reports are furnished 
no director can claim that he didn’t 
know what was going on if things 


go wrong. " 
7. Elect more officers to _the 
board. There has been a decided 


trend in recent years toward the 
election of more and more operat- 
ing officials of a company to the 
hoard of directors. This is a nat- 
ural development and a_ healthy 
one. The only danger lies in go- 
ing to extremes and letting the 
officers dominate the board. When 
this is the case, as it is in several 
instances, the board of directors 
does not fulfil its real purpose. 
The officers are, in a case like this, 
reporting to themselves and ap- 
proving of their own actions. 

But a few officers on the board 
are always helpful. These officers 
ave familiar with the every-day 


Officers as 


ME: PLAUT emphasizes the 
4 importance of electing more 
executive officers as directors. Be- 
lieving it would be interesting, 
Printers’ INK has compiled the 
list below. It gives the total num- 
ber of directors of 113 companies 
ind the number of officers who are 
directors. The list was prepared by 
hecking the names of directors and 
executive officers as given in the 
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activities and can supplement the 
formal reports with additional in- 
formation. They represent, also, 
the actual business end of the con- 
cern and are likely to forestall 
many ill-advised or dangerous ac- 
tions on the part of the board. 

Opinions differ as to the number 
of officers that should be elected. 
We have on our board three ex- 
ecutive officers and find that this 
gives us a proper balance. Other 
concerns with «wider ramifications 
may find it desirable to have repre- 
sentatives from different depart- 
ments. 

It is easy for anyone familiar 
with the way in which boards of 
directors operate to criticize their 
personnel and activities. It is 
more difficult to reorganize a board 
than might be generally realized. 
It should, of course, go without 
saying that every director should 
be a stockholder. Directors should 
have some other incentive for 
working in the interest of a com- 
pany than the goldpiece which 
they find at their places. Some 
corporations make a practice of 
putting directors on the payroll, 
especially those that take any ac- 
tive part in the business. Only 
those directors of Lehn & Fink 
receive salaries that are also offi- 
cers of the company. 

It is difficult, today, to find men 
who have the time or the inclina- 
tion to become active directors. It 
is easy to get dummy directors. 
Most men who are eligible are 
finding their time taken up en- 
tirely with their own affairs or 
with the affairs of their own com- 
panies. But good directors can be 
found. They should be found. 


Directors 


annual reports of these companies. 

Some of the companies have 
more officers on the board than is 
indicated by the figures. A sales 
manager, for example, may be a 
member of the board, yet his name 
would not appear in the list of 
executive officers in the annual re- 
port. This is the case with the 
Scott Paper Company, shown on 
the list as having five officers as 
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directors. Actually, there are seven. bers of the finance or executive 


The other two are sales manager 
and sales executive, respectively. 
In some large corporations the 
heads of various subsidiaries are 
directors; yet their names may not 
appear in the annual report which 
lists only the officers of the parent 


committee of the board may act as 
operating officials although their 
names do not appear as executive 
officers. 

In a few companies the chair 
man of the board is listed among 
the executive officers. These com 





company. In still others the mem- panies are marked with asterisks 
Number of Number of 
Company Directors Officer Directo: 

Air Reduction Co., Inc. ....... 15 3 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. . 10 2 
Aluminum Company of America 11 ey 
American Ice Company ..... 15 3 
Memewesem CORES GO. ccccccccccccseces 9 3 
es ee 12 * 
American Radiator & Standatd Sanitary Corp 12 4* 
American Rolling Mill Co. ..........eeeeeeeee: 12 a 
American Sugar Refining Co., The ............. 11 3 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ............. 19 3 
American Woolen Company, Inc. .............. 7 2 
PERE BD COED ccccccscescnsess 17 3 
Pee GE TA. cencscccseses 12 7 
Se SE hc TN Saescwbencweecessneenes 9 7 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc. Sat eet 10 5* 
Beatrice Creamery Company. 17 9 
i Pr Ch. ccc cceccsctendecassee 7 6 
ee einen acest es wen dh sewaeates 5 3 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., In 14 2 
Bon Ami Company, The 9 _ 
tC. HED sccceccecceasese 15 ' 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., The 9 4° 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. .......... 21 6 
Burroughs Adding Machine (Co 8 2 
Butterick Company, The .......... 10 4 
Case Company, J. I. ...... 11 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. ..... 11 6* 
Comme Bweeete Came, oi nc cccsccecsccessccece 11 4 
is cece nasteeeaceenees 17 8 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc 18 9* 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ........ 19 6 
ni wc cae buee et wet een wes 9 6* 
Columbian Carbon Company ................ 12 4 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company 

PP deecchansbeeenensaekeeednataenanans 16 a 
Corn Products Refining Co. ........... 12 5 
ir, Sk diddbtdwe dunn duns whew ee ee keee ee eee 9 5° 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc 15 6* 
Drug Inccrperated ....... 12 6* 
Du Pont de Nemours & Ci ~~ I T) 19 
Eastman Kodak Co. .. . 12 5 
Elgin National Watch ‘Co 10 2 
Endicott Johnson Corp. ........ 11 a, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co 9 4 
General American Tank Car Corp 9 7* 
General Cigar Co., Inc. , 12 5 


General Electric Co. 
General Motors Corporation 
Gold Dust a 
Goodrich Co., The oe 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., The 
Grand Union Company, The 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 
Grigsby-Grunow Company 


Hercules Powder Company, Inc. 


2 16* 
= 14 nd 
ose 16 6* 

7 3 

5 1 

ery 7 4 
seeeee 6 3° 
TTI T ere 11 8 
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Trade Aid is the name of a monthly 
dealer paper published by the Mer- 


chandising Department of The News. 
It is circulated to 5,600 selected 
dealers and jobbers in the Indianap- 
olis trading territory. It is produced 
under the same rigid editorial 
standards that are maintained on 
The News. It is NOT a “free puff”’ 
sheet. It is devoted to constructive 
information designed to make better 
retailers, and to news about national 
advertising campaigns appearing cur- 
rently in The News. By making more 
efficient retailers and merchandising 
your advertising to them it helps 
e your advertising dollars produce 


If manufacturers will, furnish the names more sales. 
of their representatives, when they will 
be in Indianapolis, and where they 
oy be reached, this information will 
be listed in Trade Aid for the attention 
of dealers and jobbers in this territory. 
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THE BOONE MAN REPRESENTS . 
21 HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


DAILY 
New York Journal — a Atlanta Georgian R 
Albany Times-Union - Chicago American 
Baltimore News oo : 
Syracuse Journal Waeshinesen Tienes-Blereld Detroit Times ; 
Rochester Journal 6 Omaha Bee-News H 
SUNDAY 
Boston Advertiser Rochester American Baltimore American : 
Albany Times-Union Detroit Times Washington Herald f B 
Syracuse American Omaha Bee-News Atlanta American R 
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“Fine pictures and fine words, important as these are, must be 
reinforced by even more vital factors of Distribution 


and Sales promotion” . 


. from an advertisement of 


Campbell-Ewald Company. 


i, 





WE AGREE. Never before 
have these factors been so vital. 
Never has marketing so urgently 
demanded some powerful force 
that will turn dealer inertia into 
productive push; that will give 
precise fore-knowledge of mar- 
kets that are able to buy. 
Astute campaigners are dis- 
covering this present-day force 
in constantly increasing num- 
bers. More and more are turning 
to dense, compact markets where 
salesmen can make the largest 
number of contacts with the 
least waste; where the circula- 
tion of powerful newspapers is 
concentrated; where the trained 
merchandising men of these 


CALL THE 


newspapers are in a position to 
impose store-door pressure upon 
dealers. 

In eleven such markets, total- 
ing 25,500,000 people, are the 
21 Hearst newspapers repre- 
sented by the Boone Organiza- 
tion. Each has its quota of 
recent successes... a meat 
packer who doubled his sales; 
two tire manufacturers who 
profited notably; an instance of 
$5,000,000 sales in the building 
industry. 

These, and many similarly 
profitable campaigns, suggest 
the power of newspaper coopera- 
tion, forcefully applied... . 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
A UNIT OF 


HEARST ADVERTISING 


SERVICE 


New York 


Boston 
Rochester 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


Philadel phia 


San Francisco 


Detroit 
Atlanta 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


Balloon, Red Goat, 
Wind-Blown Scarf 


Recently a Worcester county resident lost a balloon. From 
the field of another a red goat made a pilgrimage to parts 
unknown. From the airplane ridden by another a valuable 
scarf was whipped away by the wind. 


All three of these unusual losses were advertised 
EXCLUSIVELY in the Telegram-Gazette, again 
demonstrating the complete confidence of local readers 
in Telegram-Gazette coverage and reader-response. 


Local folk know local conditions—and local newspapers. 
When they break into print to advertise garden loam or an 
empty flat or a used radio, they demand sure, quick results— 
and are careful to use the newspapers known to produce such. 
It is significant that the great majority of Worcester classified 
advertisers consider the Telegram-Gazette, alone, sufficient to 
get the results they demand. 


This reader-confidence has given the Telegram-Gazette an 


8-TO-1 LEADERSHIP IN CLASSIFIED 


gn Psa 468,000 CLASSIFIED ADS 


In these days when the national advertiser invests his appropriation almost 
as carefully as Mrs. Jones spends fifty cents to advertise her surplus peony 
roots, it is important to remember that the entire Worcester Market, city 
and suburban, is adequately and economically covered by the Telegram- 


Gazette ALONE. 
Average Net Paid Circulation for the Year 1931 


*OVER 105,000 DAILY **OVER 53,000 SUNDAY 


*No other Worcester daily has one-third as much. 
**The Sunday Telegram is alone in its field. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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(Continued from page 20) 
Number of Number of 

Company Directors Officer Directors 
11 


loudaille-Hershey Corp. 5 
10 5 


Household Finance Corp. 


nternational Business Machines Corp. 
International Harvester Co. 
international Salt Co. 

international Silver Co. 

iron Fireman Manuf: acturing Co 


—_— 
Uinonuwn 


ihns-Manville Corporation 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
Kinney Co., Inc., G. : 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Corp., 


Lambert Co., 

Lehn & Fink Products Co. 
l.ibbey, Owens, Ford Glass Co. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 


McCrory Stores Corp. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
McQuay-Nerris Manufacturing Co. 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 

Marshall Field & Co. 

Maytag Company, The 

Mead Johnson & Co. 

Mohawk Carpet Mills, 

Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Munsingwear, 


Nash Motors Company, 

National Biscuit Co. + 
National Cash Register Co., T 
National Dairy Products Corp. 


Otis Elevator Company 


Paramount Publix Corp 

Peerless Motor Car Corp. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., 

Penney Co., Inc., J. : 
Phillips Petroleum Company 

Public Service Corp. of New Jersey 


Radio Corporation of America 


Savage Arms. Corp. 

Scott Paper Company 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Corporation 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
Stewart-Warner Corporation 
Studebaker Corporation, The 


“ 
* 


wow 
* 


Texas Corp., The 
lide Water Associated Oil Co. 
limken Roller Bearing Co., The 


man 


* 


‘nion Carbide & Carbon Corporation 
Tnited Fruit Company 

Tnited States Gypsum Co. 

}. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 

Jnited States Rubber Co. 

Inited States Steel Corp. 


NAN Aw 
* 


‘anadium Corp. of America 
Van Raalte Co., Inc. 


Wahl Company, 

Westinghouse Berrie & Mfg 
White Sewing Machine Corp. 
Woolworth Co., F. W. 


*Chairman of the board is listed as an executive officer. 











Collection Letters Can Be Short 
and Friendly 


These Brief, Simple Letters Attempt to Hold Customer’s Good-Will 
While Getting the Money 


By Don Gridley 


ECENTLY, a dealer in the 
suburban Connecticut town 
where I make my home said to me: 
“Say, Mr. Gridley, if you want 
to write an article about letters 
why don’t you get the collection 
letters sent out by the P. F. Vol- 
land Company? Many’s the time 
they’ve coaxed an extra $5 or $10 
out of me when I didn't think I 
had money enough in the cash reg- 
ister to pay any bills.” 

Because it isn’t very often that 
you find retailers recommending 
collection letters, I got in touch 
with P. E. Jahn, credit manager 
of the Volland company, publishers 
of books and greeting cards, and 
asked him for samples of some of 
his letters and for the principles he 
uses in writing them. 

In his reply, Mr. Jahn laid down 
a simple platform for the writing 
of collection letters that might well 
be memorized by some of the more 
hard-boiled credit managers who 
like to use a very thin silk glove 
over a very heavy mailed fist: 

“In writing any collection series, 
the main object, of course, is to get 
the money; but the ideal letter will 
not only obtain payment but will 
at the same time hold or increase 
the customer’s good-will. 

“I try to make all my letters sim- 
ple in their construction so that 
they will be easily read. My atti- 
tude toward the debtor is friendly 
throughout the series—to inspire 
confidence and create good-will. 

“My appeals are from many 
angles, but I like to present them 
in unusual form, with a viewpoint 
that our dealer can appreciate in 
connection with his own collection 
problems.” 

One plank in his platform Mr. 
Jahn does not emphasize but a 
reading of his letters indicates that 
he also believes in brevity. Of 
eight letters in the Volland series 
only two are more than 100 words 
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in length and neither of these goes 
over that limit more than ten or 
fifteen words. 

The shortest of the letters is a 
simple reminder of indebtedness : 


It isn’t going to take much to balance 
your account—you owe so little. 

That’s why I’m so sure this reminder 
will bring us your check by return mail 

Am I right? 


A second letter, not much longer, 
still sticks to the reminder idea 
with no effort to exert pressure: 


It’s so easy to misfile or overlook a 
bill—I wonder if that’s what happened 
to ours. 

I ask, because your account is a little 
more than thirty days overdue and still 
unpaid. 

jill you check it up, please, and let 
us have your remittance? 


Thanks. 


Another letter departs a little 
from the pure reminder idea and 
introduces a friendly analogy cal- 
culated to appeal to the dealer's 
imagination and for the first time 
suggests the partial remittance so- 
lution : 


_ Your account has a birthday today— 
it’s thirty days old. 

As birthdays go, this is one type that 
ages fast, and the older it gets the harder 
it is to handle. 

So let’s take care of it while it is 
still young. Send us a check today—if 
not in full, then at least a substantial 
remittance on account. 

Will you please? 


If the account still remains un- 
paid, it is followed by other letters, 
among them the following which 
puts the company’s collection prob- 
lem on the same basis as the deal- 
er’s, thus inserting an extra hook 
into the suggestion that the bill be 
paid in part at least: 


You and I have the same problem— 
collecting money—that’s why I feel free 
to ask for your co-operation. 

If one of your customers owed you 
$10 and offered to pay $5 today and $5 
next week, you'd feel he was trying to 
do the right thing—wouldn’t you? 

Will you do the same for us? If you 
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can’t y in full, send a check for at 
least half today and tell us when you 
can pay the balance. 


After the bill has remained un- 
paid for sixty days the dealer re- 
ceives a follow-up which, although 
it is an urgent appeal for payment, 
still shows a sympathetic under- 
standing of the dealer’s problems: 


Isn’t it unusual for you to let an 
account run sixty days without some re- 
duction at least? 

You didn’t purposely neglect us, I’m 
sure. Perhaps you had other bills that 
were more pressing; and if that is true, 
we are pleased that we could help you 
by waiting. 

Now, however, we feel that you should 
take our requirements into consideration 
too. Send us a check—today. Do it now 
—so you won't forget. 


One of the most effective letters 
of the series is the longest, just a 
few words over the 100-word limit. 
It introduces an interesting analogy 
taken from a product with which 
every dealer is familiar. Note that 
the appeal for payment is becoming 
quite insistent : 


Have you heard one of the new Big Ben 
alarm clocks? 

At first its voice is soft and gentle, 
but the longer you neglect it, the louder 
and more insistent it becomes—until at 
last you realize that you must do some- 
thing about it—and you finally do. 

Unlike the alarm clock, I don’t want 
to become too insistent, but I feel that 
my courteous reminders have been neg- 
lected and that it is time to send us a 
check for your overdue account. 

If it is still impossible to pay us in 
full, send us the greater part of it at 
least, but do send it today—please. 


This series of letters demon- 
strates that the collection manager 
can be friendly and brief and yet 
make his appeals effective. Brevity 
and friendliness are just as much 
arts in the composition of a collec- 
tion letter as they are in the prep- 
aration of advertisements. 


Appoints Soule, Feeley & 


Richmond 
The J. T. Robertson Company, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer of toilet, 
bath and washing soaps, has appointed 
the office at that city of Soule, Feeley & 
Richmond, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account. 


Joins Moss Associates 
J. Moskowitz, formerly with the Mark- 
O” Service, New York, has joined the 
Moss Associates, advertising agency of 
that city. 
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To Publish New Sports 
Magazine 


International Sports is a new monthly 
magazine covering all sports, which will 
make its initial appearance on May 27. 
The new magazine will be published by 
the Pardon My Glove Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., with offices at 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Ned Brown is pres- 
ident and treasurer of the company and 
editor of the new publication. Henry 
Kies is vice-president and managing 
editor and P. J. O’Hara is secretary. 


H. C. Mathison Leaves 
Bauer & Black 


Howard C. Mathison has retired as 
vice-president of Bauer & Black, Chi- 
cago. He has been with the organization 
since 1900, when he joined it as adver- 
tising manager. He later became assistant 
sales manager, then sales manager and 
in 1926 was elected vice-president in 
charge of sales. 


P. M. Fletcher with 
Texas Oil 


Paul M. Fletcher, for some years with 
the New York office of the Associated 
Farm Papers and Capper-Harman-Slo- 
cum, Inc., is now with the sales promo- 
tion department of the Texas Oil Com- 
pany. More recently he has been with 
The American Legion Monthly in New 
York and Chicago. 





Starts “Building Market 
News” 

Beginning with a May issue, Building 
Market News has started publication at 
New York. It is being published by 
Taylor, Rogers & Bliss, Inc., from 40 
East 49th Street. Its editorial contents 
are devoted to the interests of execu- 
tives in the building material and equip- 
ment field. 


Urban Publications Add 
to List 


The following news weeklies have been 
added to the Selective Urban Publica- 
tions: the Kansas City Independent; the 
Beacon Hill, Boston; the Review, Wash- 


ington, D. C.; the Philadelphian, Phila- 
— and the Spectator, Portland, 
reg. 


Appoints Hudson Agency 


Mille Fleurs, Inc., New York, manufac- 
turer of cosmetic and toilet preparations, 
has appointed the Hudson Advertising 
Company, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


Death of G. E. Ryder 


Gilbert E. Ryder, vice-president in 
charge of sales and service of the Super- 
heater Company, New York, died last 
week at Larchmont, N. Y, He was 
fifty-two years old. 









Using Customers to Get Names 
of Prospects 


Both Money and Merchandise Often Offered to Get Users to Help Sell 


Bucxtey, Dement & CoMPANY 
Curcaco, ILLINOIS 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are looking for material on the 
subject of how prospects and customers 
are secured from present users of home 
appliances and other products. 

Will you be kind enough to furnish us 
with a list of any articles which may 
have appeared in your publications? 

ucKLEY, Dement & Company. 


‘THE simplest and probably most 
commonly used methods of get- 
ting customers to aid in building a 
prospect list is the use of a follow- 
up letter at a reasonable interval 
after the customer has purchased 
the product. Such a letter must 
be very carefully written and usu- 
ally needs some other hook beyond 
a straight request for names. 

The manufacturers of Electro- 
lux refrigerators, for instance, 
worked out a letter which osten- 
sibly pointed out to customers a 
number of the delicious recipes in 
the recipe book furnished with 
each refrigerator. It was cleverly 
designed to get the user to try 
these recipes and thus become even 
more enthusiastic about the product 
than previously. In the closing 
paragraph of the letter the com- 
pany made a direct bid for names. 

The J. P. Smith Shoe Company 
used a similar idea when it sug- 
gested that its dealers send a fol- 
low-up letter containing a pair of 
shoe strings. Thus, when the cus- 
tomer was in a good frame of 
mind he was likely to be willing 
to give the names of one or two 
prospects. 

The effectiveness of follow-up 
letters is shown by the fact that 
the Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company several years ago with a 
simple follow-up letter got the 
names of 2,180 prospects within 
fourteen weeks after the letter was 
mailed. 

A number of manufacturers 
have felt that the consumer should 
get something concrete in return 
for the names of prospects and 
have offered items of merchandise 


or souvenirs. For instance, one 
refrigerator manufacturer recom- 
mended that distributor’s salesmen 
give a water carafe to all cus- 
tomers who would submit names. 

Under this system the gift or 
souvenir is usually presented re- 
gardless of whether the salesman 
is able to close any of the leads 
that are given him. Frequently 
the customer is given the souvenir 
befére the salesman asks for the 
names, thus putting the user under 
a slight obligation. 

Several companies have used a 
straight cash offer. Frigidaire, for 
instance, created a plan which gave 
any user $5 commission on every 
sale closed with a prospect whose 
name was furnished by the user. 
Frequently where the manufac- 
turer himself does not sponsor 
such an idea, a wise distributor 
salesman finds out that it is worth 
his while to sacrifice a few dollars 
of his commission in order to get 
good leads and thus works out the 
plan himself. 

The salesmen themselves also 
can do a good job in getting leads. 
One manufacturer of a household 
appliance suggests that salesmen 
call upon at least one user a day. 
These calls are in the nature of 
good-will calls. The salesman may 
drop in apparently to see how the 
appliance is working, or to pre- 
sent some piece of advertising 
literature which he thinks will in- 
terest the prospect. 

Another source of leads is the 
stockholder. Of course, some 
stockholders may not be users of 
the product, but frequently they 
are and therefore have a double 
interest in the product’s sale.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Joins Pedlar & Ryan 

Mrs. Florence Clisbee, for the last 
three years advertising manager of Saks 
Fifth Avenue, New York department 
store, has been made head of the retail 
department of Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency ef that city. She had 
formerly been with Amos Parrish & 
Company and Wm. Taylor Son & Co. 
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just wandering around the 
country. You’ve got to fig- 
ure out where they are most 
likely to be and then go af- 
ter them. 









You’d be surprised at the 
number of advertisers who 
have arrived at the same 
conclusion as to where sales 
are thickest right now, and 
are proving they are right 
by digging up a lot of busi- 
ness and no little profit. 
They are all going after 


-Chicago 
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YOU? 


bunched markets. 








the big, 
What are you going after? 
One-factory towns where 
closed plant doors mean sel- 
dom opened store doors? 
Or markets like Chicago 
where massed people and 
pocketbooks, supported by 
an endless variety of indus- 
tries, provide plenty of sales 
opportunity for hard-hitting, 
well-planned advertising 
and merchandising? 


The sales are here—and so 
is one of the most produc- 
tive advertising channels in 
the country, the Chicago 
American. Largest evening 
paper in America’s second 
market, it proving the 
might of the major market 
every day, will prove it for 
with moved merchan- 


1s 


you 
dise! 





AMERICA 


a good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
leadership in Chicago’s evening field 





circulation 












National Representatives : 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Cosmopouirans in Pittsburgh” 
is R. L. Polk & Co.’s thoroughly impartial and over- 
whelmingly exhaustive survey into the day-by-day lives 
of 115,000 big city families boiled down to 23 essen- 
tial merchandising facts, reprinted opposite. 

It definitely indicates COSMOPOLITAN as an active 
market—asan advertising medium of prime importance, 
where copy that sells is read and acted on by intelligent 

families able to buy and willing to spend. 

In conjunction with evident editorial leadership, 
it explains why COSMOPOLITAN /eadsthe general group 
in advertising lineage for the first 6 months of 1932. 
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These key factors of commodity ownership, buying power 
and buying habits show who buys your merchandise NOW! 


BUYING POWER 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Amo Among The 
Cosmopolitan Magazine* Cosmopolitan 
Families Families lus 
Class A Incomes..........-- 19.0 11.6 63.8% 
CR ee IRS 6.cccccesees 66.4 63.5 4.6% 
ee 14.6 24.9 —41.5G 
More than $25,000 Insurance 10.0 4.8 2tol 
eee 48.0 52.9 —9.3% 
Have Telephone ............ 88.9 80.9 9.9% 
Savings Account ............ 79.6 74.4 6.9% 
COMMODITY OWNERSHIP 
SER ae renee roe pe eee 91.2 83.0 9.9% 
Co ee 85.3 79.9 6.8% 
Electric Washer ....ccccccces 70.6 72.8 —3.0% 
Electric Refrigerator........ 36.2 24.7 46.5% 
All Automobiles ............ 59.1 56.3 4.9% 
Automobiles (over $2000)... 5.0 2.3 2to l 
BUYING HABITS 
New Car - Boughtwithin lyear 15.8 10.5 50.4% 
Radio— 26.0 24.4 6.6% 
VacuumCleaner“ = a 6 15.6 12.1 29.0% 
Electric Refrigerator 
Bought within 1 year...... 12.6 8.7 44.8% 
Buying Women’s Dresses 
Costing over $25......... 12.9 6.1 2tol 
Buying Women’s Winter Coats 
Costing over $100........ 34.6 21.2 63.6% 
Buying Women’s Hosiery 
Costing over $1.50........ 24.6 14.4 70.8% 
Buying Men’s Suits 
Costing over $35 ......... 41.9 30.2 38.8% 
Buying Men’s Shoes 
Costing over $10 ......... 25.1 14.9 68.3% 
Buying Women’s Shoes 
Costing over $10 ......... 25.5 6.6 4tol 


*Based on a check of 16 leading magazines. 


If “Cosmopolitans in Pittsburgh” is not in your files, write for a copy. 
Its information was never more vital, never more important than now. 


“Greater today than yesterday... 
. . » Greater TOMORROW than today” 


for hong ye Py hs) i) “al 
~ LOUGIGS Wel TU UK 
combined with - olita 


57th St. at 8th Avenue, New York 












The Class Magazine with more than One and One-Half Million Circulation 
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A. N. A. Declares for a General 
Sales Tax 


Wants Government to Adjust Expenses to Income Just as Business Is 
Doing 


HE Association of National 

Advertisers has put itself on 
record in favor of a general sales 
tax. This action marked the high 
spot of its mid-year convention in 
Cincinnati, last week. 

This move is especially signifi- 
cant, concerning as it does a mem- 
bership so diversified in products 
sold, that members would be ex- 
pected to hold various opinions on 
matters of tax legislation. The 
association’s endorsement reflects 
the militant desire of business to 
remove the elements of uncertainty 
which hold trade back while the 
Government dickers over urgent 
legislation. 

Reduction in expense of Govern- 
ment and a balanced budget are 
declared absolutely necessary to 
restore business confidence, a res- 
toration held fundamentally  es- 
sential to rectify unemployment 
and distress. The association de- 
plores the inequalities in certain 
proposed taxation measures in that 
they are unfair and discriminatory 
and “respectfully but unequivocally 
urges the Seventy-second Congress 
to bend every effort to reduce Gov- 
ernment expenditures.” 

Another resolution adopted ob- 
jects to proposals for Government 
censorship of advertising. While 
not mentioned specifically, the 
resolution is inspired by objection 
to bills of the type of the so-called 
Walsh bill which would extend 
the powers and duties of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

The resolution says: 


Whereas the Association of National 
Advertisers objects to proposals for Gov- 
ernment censorship because such pro- 
osals would vest almost unlimited power 
in a few men and would set up a 
lictatorship on advertising that would 
ievitably lead to unintentional though 
stly acts of injustice and unfairness 
me 

Whereas, we believe such legislation 
vould immeasurably retard advertising 
vhich would mean that in a short period 
f time it would reduce the stability of 
husiness, and thus be distinctly against 
e public interest. 


Whereas Government censorship over 
advertising would discriminate against 
businesses which rely solely on adver- 
tising as their selling tool, while com- 
petitors of such businesses may be using 
salesmen or other selling forces me sub- 
ject to Government censorshi 

Whereas, there already has = set up 
a joint review committee, by this associa- 
tion and the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies which, after much 
time and thought has evolved an adver- 
tising copy code, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers in convention as- 
sembled does declare itself unalterably 
opposed to any movement which would 
increase the censorial powers of Gov- 
ernmental bodies over advertising. 


The copy code to which the 
resolution refers, is that reported 
on page 52 of this issue. 

If the convention was keen on 
holding the Government to strict 
accountability, those who addressed 
the sessions were no less sparing 
in what amounted to a searching 
inventory of advertising in all its 
phases. The approach was con- 
structive, starting off with case 
studies of campaigns that have 
been and are profitable. In es- 
sence, this one thought was com- 
mon to all discussions: Back to 
fundamentals. 

Simple fundamentals and what 
adherence to them is doing for the 
Scott Paper Company, was de- 
scribed by W. W. Tomlinson, ad- 
vertising manager. 

“Fundamentally,” he said, “we 
have recognized that the success of 
our business would be determined 
by our ability to serve the con- 
sumer. Everything we do in Scott 
Paper Company is directed toward 
better meeting the highest needs of 
the greatest number of consumers. 

“Our first obligation to users is 
to give them constantly improved 
qualities. In order to make sure 
that our qualities meet the high- 
est consumer requirements we 
maintain a corps of men and 
women known as ‘Consumer Rep- 
resentatives.’ They are the guard- 
ians of the consumers’ interests 
in our plant. The members of this 
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corps have this threefold duty: 
“First. They determine by ac- 


tual door-to-door consumer inter- 
views and by investigations carried 
on among doctors and hospitals 
just what are the most desirable 


qualities for towels and _ toilet 
tissues. 
“Second. In our plant they ac- 


cept or reject the production of 
each machine, depending upon 
whether or not it measures up to 
the proper consumer standards. 

“Third. They are charged with 
the responsibility of selling the 
consumer point of view on quality 
to every man in our plant organ- 
ization. 

“Through the operation and ac- 
tivities of these Consumer Repre- 
sentatives our entire working force 
has been given a high quality con- 
cept. Every man has been made 
to realize that his job and his pay 
check depend first of all, upon the 
quality of the Scott Tissues he pro- 
duces. That’s a wholesome state 
of mind and the greatest spur to 
craftsmanship we know.” 

Turner Jones, vice-president in 
charge of advertising of the Coca- 
Cola Company, decried the practice 
of advertising managers looking 
upon themselves as “advertis- 
ing men,” or to feel that they must 
appear as advertising “experts.” 
Rather, he declared, the advertis- 
ing manager should view himself 
as interpreter of his company to 
the public, and that he should in- 
terpret dealer needs and consumer 
demands to his own company. He 
should not be lost in the intricate 
maze of advertising technique. He 
should see advertising merely as a 
means to an end and never an end 
in itself, and a means to but one 
end, sales. 


Credit the Brute 
Force of Advertising 


Lee H. Bristol, president of the 
association, at an open session at- 
tended by invited advertising 
agency and media executives, said: 

“It is my firm and honest belief, 
reviewing a period of experience 
with advertising, that more of us 
than we will ever get credit for 
have been saved by the brute 


weight of advertising rather than 
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the cleverness of an idea in a cam- 
paign, and that product and its 
essential merit has pulled through 
many a sloppy bit of advertising 
thinking. 

“I offer that as a challenge to 
all of us here in order that we 
may not get into that rut of dog- 
matism and think that anything so 
flexible as advertising, which is 
designed to meet individual condi- 
tions as they arise, can be sub- 
mitted and put into a cut-and-dried 
form. For that reason, in this 
year 1932 it is my belief that we 
are examining with more scrutiny 
than ever before the element oi 
costs. 


Avoiding “Canned” 
Advertising 


_ “Everyone in this room is identi- 
fied with that in one form or an- 
other, and it is a problem that is 
common to every one of us. | 
don’t want to feel that in any way 
we who are advertisers can can 
our plans, our dealers and our 
rules of procedure any more than 
we want to have presented to us 
canned presentations.” 

Circulation was discussed at 
several sessions in addition to a 
special group meeting where Harry 


Prudden, publishers’ representa- 
tive, freely criticized circulation 
building weaknesses, particularl 


the part played by premium offers 
Colonel Frank Knox, publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News, sees, in 
the necessity for budget revision, 
a strong tendency to avoid un- 


sound circulation stimulants. <A 
report of his talk appears on 
page 89. 


Mr. Bristol, in his report, re- 
ferred to circulation analyses that 
have been completed by the asso 
ciation on six women’s publica- 
tions, five leading weeklies and 
four monthly magazines. These 
analyses show the various types oi 
circulation of each magazine and 
direct comparison with competing 
magazines over a two-year period. 

Among other studies now under 
way is one covering small-town 
women’s magazines and another 
covering five leading architectural 
publications. 

Contrary to opinion admittedly. 
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held in some quarters, the A. N. A. 
is not at war with anyone nor is 
t a crusader, said Mr. Bristol. 
its studies of mediums, newspaper, 
magazine, outdoor and radio, illus- 
trate the function of the associa- 
tion as a fact-finding body. 

“When we see some evil com- 
ig into the radio picture, for ex- 
mple,” he explained, “which will 
reduce the effectiveness of our 
radio advertising, either by greatly 
nereasing the cost or in some 
ther manner, we reserve the right 
to point out to our members, that 
evil and to do what we deem best 
about alleviating the situation.” 

The convention program, as has 
heen the custom for several years, 
set aside a closed dinner meeting 
or discussion of radio topics. 
Study of program popularity, it 
was reported, showed a_ trend 
toward the dramatic, with mystery 
plays growing stronger. There also 
was reported to be a tendency to 
more employment of daytime pro- 
vrams. 

The association, by resolution, 
commended the editorial efforts of 
“certain magazines and  news- 
papers” to combat substitution for, 
and slanderous attacks against na- 
tionally advertised products. Three 
measures contributed by these pub- 
lishers were described: Publication 
\f articles. on trade practices which 
acquaint consumers with the fact of 
substitution and slanderous state- 
ments; publication of promotional 
literature for distribution to read- 
ers, and publication of educational 
udvertisements on the subject by 
the publishers themselves. ; 

As a protection to the large in- 
vestment of its members in printed 
word, advertising and good-will 
for their products, the association 
expressed approval of further ef- 
fort of publishers to “throw light 
upon the substitution evil so as to 
expose the true condition of affairs 
to the public who are the vic- 
tims.” 


K. W. Kuhl Appointed by 
Foodtown Kitchens 


K. W. Kuhl has been appointed sales 
romotion manager of Foodtown Kitchens, 
Inc., Chicago. He was formerly assistant 
dvertising manager of the Wahl Com- 
any, also of that city. 
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H. C. Mandeville Heads 
Worcester Salt 


H. C. Mandeville, since 1929 a di- 
rector of the Worcester Salt Company, 
New York, has been elected president. 
He succeeds Lorenzo Benedict, whose 
death is reported in this issue. Mr. 
Mandeville was previously president of 
the Remington Salt Company. 

Charles H. Dickinson, secretary, in 
addition has been made vice-president. 
Edward K. Cherrill has been made vice- 
president and assistant treasurer. He 
was formerly vice-president of the Bank 
of America. 


F. H. Kreamer with 
Einson-Freeman 


Frank H. Kreamer, at one time vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
American Lithographic Company, with 
which he was associated for fifteen 
years, has joined the Einson-Freeman 
Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
lithographers, specializing in window and 
store display. More recently Mr. 
Kreamer was a director and vice-pres- 
ident of the Atlantic Lithographic & 
Printing Company, New York. 


Cellophane Eastern Sales Man- 
ager Moves Headquarters 


The headquarters of W. O. Hender- 
son, Eastern sales manager of the Du 
Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., have 
been moved from New York to Phila- 
delphia, where they will be located at 
1616 Walnut Street. The present Phila- 
delphia office of the company will be 
consolidated with the new quarters. 


Join Cumberland Press 


George Weiss has joined the Cumber- 
land Press, Inc., New York, in a sales 
and creative capacity. He was formerly 
with James F. Newcomb & Company, 
Inc., for five years. 

Howard H. Stevenson, formerly with 
the United Verde Copper Company, has 
also joined the Cumberland Press in a 
sales capacity. 


M. W. Rothschild Heads 
Vadsco 


Monroe W. Rothschild, formerly vice- 
president of the Vadsco Sales Corpora- 
tion, has been elected president of that 
company to succeed Thomas J. McHugh. 
P. E. Fulcher has been made treasurer. 
R. E. Lee, formerly secretary and treas- 
urer, continues as secretary. 


New Account to Mickle 


Baeurle & Morris, Inc., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of evaporators, vacuum 
pans, heaters and allied equipment for 
the dairy industry, has appointed Joseph 
R. Mickle, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used, 





Bank Advertising and Public 
Confidence 


[" has been said by several speak- 
ers recently that if every strong 
bank started courageously to ad- 
vertise, public confidence would be 
greatly strengthened. 

Yet a mere listing of assets 
doesn’t accomplish much. Many 
banks have ceased to become 
banks. They admit themselves that 
they can do a fine job at keeping 
silverware or jewels behind four 
feet of steel wall, but they haven't 
been lending money. 

If more banks would follow the 
implied policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and encourage bor- 
rowings on the part of small 
manufacturers, it would do much 
to start things. 

The Lincoln National Bank of 
Newark, member of the Federal 
Reserve System, has been doing 
the sort of advertising job which 
might help a lot if many other 
banks followed the plan. 

This bank has reiterated the 
function of a commercial bank as 
being “able and willing to lend a 
helping and sympathetic hand to 
local industry.” 

This bank uses space in local 
newspapers to invite inquiries 
from local merchants and manu- 
facturers who are in need of bank- 
ing co-operation. It says: 

“The Lincoln National Bank is 

+ 


Niagara Lithograph Adds to 
Staff 


Laurence T. Gardner, Frederick W. 
Reed and Charles W. Henstenburg have 
joined the sales force of the Niagara 
Lithograph Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Gardner and Mr. Reed will repre- 
sent the company in the Cleveland and 
Rochester, N. Y., territories, respectively, 
and Mr. Henstenburg will work out of 
the Buffalo office. These three men were 
formerly with the Karle Lithographic 
Company. 





New Account for McJunkin 
Agency 
The Hinge Corporation of America, 
Chicago, has appointed the McJunkin 
Advertising Company, of that city, to 
handle the advertising for its new “Tu- 
Way” hinge. 


+ 
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ready to avail itself of facilities 
placed at the disposal of all banks 
by the United States Government 
in order to render such banking 
service.” 


—— 
TO KEEP THE WHEELS OF 
INDUSTRY MOVING 
| a 
hank to lend 2 hetpung and crmpatheuc hand te 

local industry 
Wich the in mind the Lincein National Rank invites 
the inquires of loral merchants and manufacturers 


whe are in need of banking co-operation and solicits 
ete accounts an a hems of matual hetplulnew. 


Lincotn Nationat Bank 
Meme | otere Ramerrs Sreem 
Authorised Depesitery US Postal Savings 
Main Office  Vailsburgh Branch ay Marae Branch 


1088 Breed S| 980 Se. Orange Ave, © Highinemd oe 
tee oe = oe 


There is a bold and far-reaching 
statement. The Federal Reserve 
is doing its utmost to pump credit 
into needed channels of trade. 

Its wishes are void if the local 
bank doesn’t encourage the local 
manufacturer and merchant and 
express its willingness so to co- 
operate; and advertising is one 
way to express this willingness. 


+ 
J. F. Duffy Joins Gannett 
Newspapers 

J. Frank Duffy has been appointed 
to the newly created position of advertis 
ing counsel of the Gannett Newspapers 
and will make his headquarters in th: 
Gannett central advertising office at 
Rochester, N. 

He was for many years with the Joh: 
Budd Company, publishers’ representa 
tive. When Mr. Budd died in 1926, Mr 
Duffy became president of the company 
in which he sold his interest in 1928 
Later he was advertising counselor of 
the Dallas, Tex., News and Journal. 





Appoints Bermingham, Castle- 


man & Pierce 
The Reliance Property Management 
Inc., New York, has appointed Berming 
ham, Castleman & Pierce, Inc., of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES OF LOUISVILLE 
ities 
—. WHERE Pee See PAINT 
— PRODUCTS ARE MADE 
F 
ie Pain ts-—-zy Peaslee - Gaulbert! 
ing INCE 1867 the Peaslee-Gaulbert Paint and 
edit Varnish Company has been one of the 
important paint manufacturers of the Nation 
Xcal and one of the leading industrial plants of 
ond Louisville, producing paints, varnishes, stains, 
© lacquers and brushes of the highest quality. 
om Louisville is the site of 
" many large, nationally im- 
: portant industrial plants 
such as this. Its central lo- 
_ cation and excellent ship- 
rtis ping facilities have made it 
‘the —_ a => one of the important indus- 
at KENTUCKIANA, can be_ trial centers of the Middle 
2 gtesvey reashed'at one West and the home of 
Mr one medium— many diversified industries. 


‘ THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. Audit Bureau of Circulations 


ent 





REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


hat 
eo 








PRICES tower? 
VOLUME down? 
CUSTOMERS coy? 
RESISTANCE higher ? ? 
COMPETITION tougher? 
APPROPRIATION cut? 
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GOOD REASONS 


for concentrating your advertising effort in 
New York, America’s largest and best market; 
and in The News, New York’s largest and 
best advertising medium The News offers an 
audience that is still buying; a more efficient 
presentation; and a milline that makes your 


advertising dollar bigger than ever! 


THE 4 NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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Penet,., ty 
O 


Superficial Coverage to Sell 


won't do the job ° 
NATION'S BUSINESS, the Business 
alone, of all 
Business Magazines, 
offers PENETRATION 


City by eity—indostry by industry, NATION'S 
BUSINESS is ready to prove with ectual et 
scriber checks, giving individual oe 
tithes, that its PENETRATION of the on 
market is economical and adequate. In circu- 
lation, in reader regard and in low cost, its lead- 
ersbip is unquestioned. 











IN JERSEY CITY, for instanee: 


Among 33 of the 38 leading business estab- 
lishments of the city, NATION’S BUSINESS has 
144 executive subscribers, 

That’s 86.8% coverage of firms, and an 
average of 4.4 officers and directors in each. 


That's PENETRATION 
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Sell Your Product—Not a 


Guarantee 


There Is Less Need Today Than Ever Before for Advertisers to 
Feature Guarantees 


By Frank A. Whipple 


Vice-President, Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc. 


OMPETITION within an in- 

dustry on guarantees is usually 
started by one manufacturer. 
Generally, he is a newcomer who 
feels that he must guarantee a little 
more than his competitor in order 
to win the business. 

Even when he starts this policy 
with all the intentions in the 
world of carrying through on it, 
it is bad. He soon finds that, like 
the man who grabbed the bear by 
the tail, he daré\not hang on and 
he dare not let go. No man ever 
made and guaranteed an article, but 
what some other man could guaran- 
tee his to do more or last longer. 
To paraphrase an old saying—“Of 
making guarantees there is no end.” 

But if, as all too often is the 
case, the unreasonable factory 
guarantee is made without much 
responsibility and with little or no 
serious intention behind it, then it 
becomes a crime which only the in- 
dustry as a whole can stop once it 
gets started. If a single manufac- 
turer attempts to stop it by indi- 
vidual protest, he has to do it by 
accusing his competitors of im- 
proper methods, and it is very diffi- 
cult to do this. 

Consumers are all too willing to 
believe the worst as to his mo- 
tives. Yet, the less reliable the manu- 
facturer, the more ready he is to 
make wild and reckless claims and 
guarantees. Consequently, the fool- 
ish guarantee is apt to become not 
what it is intended to be—a 
promise of reliability—but an ab- 
solute evidence of unreliability. 

The gullible public who buy 
guarantees and not merchandise 
soon realize, to their sorrow, that a 
guarantee, like a stock certificate, 
may be a_ beautifully engraved 
document, but that it is only as 
good as the company that issues it. 
The conscientious manufacturer, 
who refuses to extend his guaran- 
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tee beyond the point where his 
better judgment tells him it is safe 
to go, frets and stews as he fears 
that sales will be lost to his reck- 
less competitor. Or his dealers 
unwisely bring pressure to bear on 
him to do the same. He gets 
panicky and, against his own good 
judgment, follows suit, and so the 
boomerang has started on _ its 
flight. 

Perhaps you think I am too 
harsh in my condemnation of 
factory guarantees, so I hasten to 
explain that a fair and reasonable 
guarantee has its place in some in- 
dustries. However, like a child, 
“it should be seen and not heard.” 

To clarify the point a bit, let us 
see what a guarantee is, why this 
question is important right now, 
why guarantees are necessary, what 
types of guarantees are in exis- 
tence, which seem to be reasonable, 
and which seem to be unreasonable. 


What Is a Guarantee? 


Webster says that when you 
guarantee you “make _ yourself 
liable for.” ‘You obligate yourself 


to secure the performance of a per- 
son or product.” 

When a manufacturer guarantees 
a product, he makes himself liable 
for the satisfactory performance 
of that article. He obligates him- 
self, not only for the article itself, 
but indirectly for the actions of 
those who distribute, sell, install, 
or use that article. It is a seri- 
ous thing for anyone to assume re- 
sponsibility for the actions of those 
over whom he has little or no con- 
trol, and an obligation that should 
not be entered into lightly. 


Why Is a Guarantee? 


There seem to be four major 
reasons why guarantees are used: 
1, When a new product or a new 
industry is launched there is no 
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public acceptance and it is perhaps 
reasonable to assume that the pub- 
lic has a right to know what it will 
do. This is especially true if it 
calls for a considerable initial ex- 
penditure. Later on, as consumer 
acceptance is won, the guarantee 
should become less and less impor- 
tant. 

2. Companies that sell products 
which are bought sight unseen 
often have to offer to take back 
the product, if first-hand inspection 
fails to please the purchaser. 

3. Many products, especially 
those whose first cost is consider- 
able and which are service items 
and not consumable goods, are so 
built that their reliability cannot be 
determined by the casual layman’s 
investigation. 

4. In times of stress such as 
these, manufacturers come out with 
bigger and better guarantees as 
sales arguments in frantic effort to 
clutch at any straw that bobs up 
on the troubled surface. 

The first three reasons for sane 
and sensible guarantees are sound. 
The fourth is certainly not, but 
just now it seems to be the strong- 
est reason of all. 


Types of Guarantees 


There are guarantees of all kinds 
and descriptions on the market to- 
day, but by and large, they fall 
roughly into four classifications : 

1. The simple “money back if not 
satisfied.” 

2. Guarantees against defects in 
manufacture. 

3. Time guarantees. 

4. Elaborate legal documents 
which say much but mean little. 

Mail-order houses have found it 
necessary to offer simple “money 
back if not satisfied” guarantees 
because their products fall into the 
second classification mentioned 
above—namely, those products 
which are bought sight unseen. 
Even they have had some trouble 
with certain types of products 
when a period of trial is allowed 
and where the article cannot 
readily be sold for new when re- 
turned. This is especially true if 
the product is one for which the 
customer has only occasional use. 

Other companies sometimes try 
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the “money back” guarantee, but it 
is extremely difficult to handle the 
problem of returns where the job- 
ber and retailer enter into the 
picture. 

In fact, one of the greatest hand- 
icaps to the efficient working of 
even a reasonable guarantee is the 
problem of getting your dealers to 
handle it as you intend it shall be 
handled. 

It is only reasonable and proper 
that a manufacturer make good on 
any defects in manufacture, and no 
reliable company will intentionally 
fail to do this. It is entirely un- 
reasonable, however, to make ex- 
cessive time guarantees long after 
there is any possibility that failure 
can be caused by defective parts. 

The time guarantee is one that 
seems to be most subject to abuse 
right now. Electric refrigerators 
were first guardnteed for three 
months’ free service with free re- 
placement of defective parts within 
one year. Then came a two-year 
free service guarantee, then three 
years, and now there is, I under- 
stand, a lifetime guarantee on one. 
Whether it is guaranteed for the 
buyer’s life or the life of the re- 
frigerator, I do not know. Neither 
do I know what the normal span 
of years of a well brought up elec- 
tric refrigerator is supposed to be. 

Oil burners are glibly guaranteed 
for ten years by companies that 
have only been in business for one 
or two years at the most. 

Here are instances of two com- 
paratively young industries running 
wild on the subject of guarantees. 
They should take a leaf from the 
experience of the tire and automo- 
bile people who learned their les- 
sons years ago, although there is 
a rumor that the viper is beginning 
to show its head again in the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Unreasonable time guarantees are 
a burden to the dealer, also. Some 
electrical refrigerator manufac- 
turers make allowances to dealers 
for the free offer of a dealer’s 
time, which they so readily prom- 
ise; but it is questionable if it be- 
gins to compensate them. Again, 
suppose your dealers shift, as they 
do all too readily these days, who 


is going to continue the free ser-_ 
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vice? Certainly the former dealer 
vill not, and is it fair to expect the 
new dealer to give unlimited free 
service on a product from the sale 
of which he received nothing? 

Consumers who do not have to 
« orry about the cost of the dealer's 
service call are all too apt to de- 
mand attention they would never 
think of asking for if they had to 
pay for it. But someone has to pay 
ior this excessive free service, and 
[ am afraid that, in the long run, 
t is the customer who does not ask 
for or expect unreasonable atten- 
on. 

Some time ago, Printers’ INK 
reported the experience of a well- 
known mattress company which 
used a guarantee for a number of 
vears. When it asked its deal- 
ers what it should do about con- 
tinuing the guarantee, 81 per cent 
wanted to drop it. This was done, 
and the next year returns on com- 
plaints fell off 38 per cent. 


Long Guarantees Hard to Adjust 


Long-time guarantees are often 
difficult to adjust fairly and with 
satisfaction to consumers; and if, 
as is all too often the case, such 
guarantees cause any considerable 
amount of consumer ill will, they 
fail to create the one thing that 
can possibly justify their existence 
—consumer confidence. 

Regarding time guarantees, I will 
even go so far as to say that I 
honestly believe it is a question 
whether an officer of any company 
has any right to commit the com- 
pany to a long-time guarantee 
without the specific approval of 
directors or stockholders. It cer- 
tainly puts a contingent liability on 
the books of the company. In this 
mass production age, future condi- 
tions not now evident might, over a 
period of years, bring to light 
troubles which could easily ruin 
even a_ well-financed company. 
What right have the officials of any 
business to commit their company 
for the expenses of normal wear 
and tear or customer abuse, (which 
always comes, by the way, with 
long-time guarantees) ? 

As to the last type of guarantee 

the elaborate legal document— 
there may be places, such as in the 
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insurance business, where such 
things are not only advisable, but 
necessary. With the ordinary prod- 
uct bought by the rank and file 
they are not only not necessary, 
but are decidedly out of place. They 
generally do more harm than good. 
When I see one, I always feel that 
it is a cleverly conceived idea to 
trick me and that on a showdown, 
the company could wiggle out of 
responsibility. If the manufacturer 
doesn’t trust me sufficiently to make 
his statement simply and clearly, I 
don’t trust him. 

In short, before a manufacturer 
decides to make any guarantee of 
any kind, he should think seriously 
as to its possible effects, good or 
bad. He should realize that, with 
accepted standards, there is less 
need for guarantee today than ever. 

If you are a modest, well-bred 
individual, you do not boast about 
vour integrity. You assume that 
people take that for granted. If you 
were to stand on a street corner 
and proclaim to the world at large 
that vou were an honest man, some 


might believe you, others might 


doubt. If you kept it up long 
enough, most of those who heard 
you would finally be thoroughly 
convinced that you were lying. 

Manufacturers are like individ- 
uals. Those with the best reputa- 
tions have the least need for 
making extravagant claims about 
themselves or their products. If 
you today buy a well-known prod- 
uct from a well-known company, 
you do not ask or need to ask for a 
guarantee as to the value of that 
product. The reputation of the 
company assures you of satisfac- 
tion. Truth in advertising implies 
truth in manufacturing. 


Join Hampton, Weeks & 
Marston 


Reginald D’Auby, at one time with 
Marshall Field & Company and formerly 
Far East representative of Muller & 
Phipps (Asia), Ltd., and W. R. Green- 
law, at one time with the F. Wallis 
Armstrong Company, Philadelphia, have 
joined Hampton, Weeks & Marston, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as ac- 
count executives. 

Lester Lear, recently editor and pub- 
lisher of the Gallipolis, Ohio, Journal, 
has also joined the Hampton, Weeks & 
Marston agency as an account executive. 





Newspaper Typography Awards 
Presented 








Representatives of the Six Newspapers Which Were Awarded Prizes. Left to 
Right: William F. Schmick; Eugene Forker; E. D. Stair; Wilfred W. Fry 
(President of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.), Presenting the Francis Wayland 
Ayer Cup to Henry H. Conland; Ogden Reid and Frank H. Jamison 


WARDS in the Second Ex- 
A hibition of Newspaper Typog- 
raphy were presented to represen- 
tatives of the six winning dailies at 
a dinner on May 20 at The Ayer 
Galleries, Philadelphia. The Francis 
Wayland Ayer Cup was presented 
to Henry H. Conland, publisher of 
the Hartford Courant, as first prize 
for typographical excellence in 
competition with the 1,476 newspa- 
pers which entered the exhibition. 
Certificates of honorable mention 
went to the New York Herald 
Tribune, the New York American, 
the Newark Evening News, the 
Baltimore Sun and the Detroit 
Free Press. 

The winning newspapers were 
represented as follows: the Hart- 


+o 


Circulation Managers to Meet 


at Toronto 
The annual convention of the Inter- 
national Circulation Managers Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel York, 
Toronto, Ont., on May 31, June 1 and 2. 
Fifteen past presidents of the associa- 
tion will be present to address the group. 


ford Courant, Henry H. Conland, 
publisher, George B. Armstead, 
managing editor, Louis Gilman, 
New York representative ; the New 
York American, Eugene Forker, 
publisher, W. R. Hearst, Jr., presi- 
dent; the Newark Evening News, 
Frank H. Jamison, news editor, 
Patrick M. Feeney, advertising 
manager ; the Baltimore Sun, Wil- 
liam F. Schmick, vice-president and 
business manager, Mark S. Watson, 
of the editorial staff; The New 
York Herald Tribune, Ogden Reid, 
editor, Robert Cresswell, treasurer ; 
the Detroit Free Press, E. D. 
Stair, president, William B. Lowe, 
managing director, Malcolm Bin- 
gay, editorial director of that news- 
paper. 


+ 


Heads Richmond Employment 
Campaign 

G. Kenneth Goode, of Cecil, Warwick 

& Cecil, has been made chairman of the 

advertising committee of the campaign 

of the Civic Committee on Employment 

of Richmond, Va. The campaign will 
be conducted June 10 to 18. 
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our prospects 
are our customers 


40% more 
automobile owners 
read the Journal 


THE JOURNAL HAS THE GREATEST COVERAGE 
AMONG FAMILIES OF ESTABLISHED SPENDING 
ACTIVITY + LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST + LOWEST MILLINE RATE 


R. L. Polk & Co's exhaustive Consumer Study of 90,440 homes in 
Greater Portland shows that Journal families lead all other news- 
paper families in this market in automobile ownership by 40%. 


That's vital information for you. It establishes positively that Journal 
dominance in circulation is also quality-circulation dominance—that 
the Journal reaches the class of people you must reach to sell your 
product—and it reaches them at the lowest possible cost. 




























*A few of the Million Facts revealed 
in the Polk Study ... Age of Cars 
in Greater Portiand: 

Under one year 20.12% 
1 to 2 years .. . 21.35% 
2 to 4years ... 28.66% 
4toéyears...18.11% 
Over 6 years . . 11.76% 





mn WASHINGTON 





















THE JOURNAL 


wy J PORTLAND, OREGON 


*% Additional information from the Polk Study may be secured through our 
National Representatives — REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. ...New York + Chicago 
San Francisco « LosAngeles + Philadelphia «+ H.R. Ferriss... Seattle 
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HE GALLUP SURVEYS were made 
last summer in 6 cities. Checking what 
of an 1 been read in 6 issues of the big mass 
eklies, Dr. Gallup and his staff found 
yerty’s editorial contents to be better 
d than in the case of the other maga- 


traig bes checked. The average advertising 
ge in Liberty was found to have stopped: 
otte 8% more persons than in Weekly A 


23% more persons than in Weekly B 


ding 12% more persons than in Weekly C 


me, pat means 23% to 112% more actual cir- 
* Blttion for the average advertising page in 
ly hap . For the thing that makes adver- 


. Bements successful is not copies printed 
ly Lib t copies read thoroughly enough to get 
» advertisements seen. 
st be With sucha tangible advantage revealed 
the first time, it is little wonder that 
ON@Bberty’s first 1932 quarter showed 46% 
we advertising volume than the last 
SOMEBarter of 1931—while the two other big- 
‘hingmet klies showed a gain of 1% anda 
ees Of 3.7%, respectively, for the same 
hago’ . 
Every week more advertisers are becom- 
g impatient with methods recommended 
ly by tradition—are asking why in times 
Nn megee these, new information about people’s 
jading habits should not speedily be taken 
goomvar tage of. 
Such as these have helped put Liberty 
NOM a profit basis for the first time in its 


story. 


»ther, 


> 7" , 
~ @lS® Such as these are writing us on executive 
val lice letterheads, inviting us to come di- 
ASOBBRct to the top with the Gallup Report on 


NV 


= 


idvertising is being read. 

NEB Such as these are arriving at the con- 
usion that advertising which is not seen 
not advertising at all and that the most 
bvious way of having America’s best read 





asa BURN! 





Get Quick Relief from Pain! 


Sunburn is not to be trifled with. It’s a BURN— 
like any other burn. Cosmetic lotions and creams 
ere mot enough—treat sunburn with the burn 
remedy use 


d by 8 out of 10 hospitals . . Unguentine! 






I: stops pain—soothes and heals— prevents infection. Treat 


all sunburn with Unguentine—take no chances of needless 


Heal quechly — tan beautifully! 


Unguentine 


goes as deep as the burn! 


The price is only 0c 














America’s sest rEAD Weekly 


advertisements is to publish them in 
“America’s Best Read Weekly” 

It takes aggressiveness to write to a pub- 
lisher and ask him for information. But 
apparently these times have stiffened many 
backbones. A copy of the Gallup Report 
will be mailed to you merely by addressing 
Liberty’s Research Department, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 











Angles on Space Buying 


Repetition Principle Suitable for Staples, But When You Have 
“Something to Say,” That’s Different 


By L. E. Firth 


Vice-President, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


PRACTICALLY every publisher 
has volumes full of figures on 
the economic status of his readers. 
He can tell you just how much 
they earn, how much they pay for 
their houses, the number of auto- 
mobiles they own and other perti- 
nent and valuable data. Such 
Statistics are vitally necessary for 
the intelligent buying of space. 

There are, however, other strati- 
fications within the public, marked 
by divisions temperamental rather 
than economic. Are the readers 
self-conscious? Are they well- 
informed? Are they skeptical? 
Vain? Confident? Emotional? 
Are they extroverts or introverts? 
Do they respond to challenge or 
to persuasion? 

Obviously these  stratifications 
do not coincide with publication 
boundaries, and this thought leads 
to the question, “Has too much at- 
tention been given to such bound- 
aries?” When a magazine has 
achieved a large circulation (1,000,- 
000, for instance) its audience can 
hardly remain homogeneous. It 
breaks up into a number of over- 
lapping temperamental groups. 

Realizing this condition, the ad- 
vertiser faces a fork in the road. 
Shall he pare off the distinctive 
corners of his message in the hope 
of reaching “everybody”? Or shall 
he point it up for one or two tem- 
peramental groups each time? 

If he should choose to follow 
the latter course, his whole concep- 
tion of magazine circulations 
would undergo a change. No 
longer would each magazine repre- 
sent a definite fenced-in lot, to be 
tilled and re-tilled. Rather, the 
whole magazine reading public 
would represent one huge field. 
One appeal would “follow a vein” 
from lot to lot, wherever it should 
lead. No longer would the adver- 
tiser be afraid of addressing a 
minority; he would actually aim 
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to do so. Appeal following appeal 
would gain him his eventual audi- 
ence by extension, rather than by 
planned repetition. 


Photo by Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


Of course this is unorthodox, 
but should it be called fantastic? 
One of the major tendencies in 
modern magazine advertising has 
been the minimizing of slugs, pack- 
ages and other agents of repeti- 
tion. More and more emphasis 
has been given to the group ap- 
peal, to the selective “top-of-the- 
page units.” Ask the mail-order 
people what happens when succes- 
sive advertisements are identical 
or standard as to group appeal. 
They know it is not the physical 
eye that “missed” last month’s ad- 
vertisement but “saw” this one. It 
was a different person, a different 
temperament, that filtered through 
one mesh but was caught by an- 
other. 

This is not a plea for throwing 
over all old standards of space 
buying and space judging. It is 
a plea, however, for open-eyed 
examination of how advertising 
works today. Some classes of 
media must by nature be limited, 
must remain non-selective and 
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static as to message, but in the 
publication field why should we 
ot take advantage of conditions 
as they are? If good solid old- 
line magazine circulations are 
turning over 50 per cent each year, 
why continue to think in terms of 
‘investment” or permanent mar- 
kets? Why not welcome high 
turnover? Welcome the conse- 
juent rotation of prospects. There 
ire just so many magazine fami- 
lies in the country, and they prob- 
ably average more than a glimpse 
nto four or five publications, with 
plenty of shifts in the line-up. 
Shoot your copy into a longer list. 
Expose more first-line tempera- 
mental groups to your best group- 
messages and postpone the day of 
diminishing returns. 

In short, hasn’t the fetish of 
repetition just about worn out its 
usefulness except possibly in the 
case of the staple product which 
has already won its market and 
can afford to proceed on dollar 
momentum alone? 


U. S. Rubber Combines Sales 
Activities 

The sales activities of the tire and 
mechanical goods departments of the 
United States Rubber Company have 
been combined under the direction of 
L. M. Simpson, for over three years 
general sales manager of the tire depart- 
ment. Mr. Simpson, who has been with 
the United States Rubber Company for 
fifteen years, will make his headquarters 
at New York. 


With Metropolitan Motion 


Pictures 
Lee H. D. Baker, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, has joined the Metropolitan Mo- 
tion Picture Company, Detroit, producer 
of industrial sound pictures, in an ac- 
count executive capacity. 


Death of C. G. Pritchard 


Carl Garfield Pritchard, secretary and 
treasurer of the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, Cleveland, printing and offset 
lithographing machinery, etc., died _re- 
cently at the age of sixty-two. He had 
been with the Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany since 1898. 


Appoints United Agency 
Dwelly, Pearce & Company, Inc., New 
York, has appointed the United Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city, to direct the 
advertising of Standard Trust Founda- 
tions, a new fixed trust investment plan. 
Newspapers are being used. 
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L. S. Downey Heads New 
York Printers Group 
L. S. Downey, of the Redfield-Dow- 


ney-Odell Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the New York Employing 
Printers Association, Inc., at its annual 
meeting held May 23. Frank N. Rod- 
man, of the John C. Rankin Company, 
Inc.. was elected second vice-president. 
The following officers were re-elected: 
J. Aberle, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
first vice-president; Eliot D. Moore, The 
Moore Press, Inc., treasurer, and D. 
Joseph Guiney, Federal Printing Com- 
pany, Inc., secretary. E. F. Eilert, 
Eilert Printing Company, was re-elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 

Directors elected for one year terms 
include: Kurt H. Volk, Kurt H. Volk, 
Inc.; A. E. Giegengack, Giegengack- 
Trapp Company, Inc.; James R. Thom- 
son, Thomson & Company, Inc.; 
Goldstein, Juvenile Magazine Publishing 
Company, Inc., and G. Weinstein, The 
International Press. 

Directors for three years are: Mon- 
tague Lee, Lee & Phillips, Inc.; L. R. 
Watkins, Newcomb Printing Company, 
Inc., and Mason Britton, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc. 

Holdover directors for one year are: 
G. Frederick Kalkhoff, Kalkhoff, Lent & 
Graff Company, Inc.; L. Van _ Dillen, 
Bartlett Aldus Press, and George Whit- 
taker, The Stow Whittaker Company, 
Inc. Holdover directors for two years 
are: George T. Lord, Rogers-Kellogg- 
Stillson Company; F. G. Nolty, Eve 
ning Post Job Printing Office, Inc., and 
Einar Schatvet, Guide Printing Com- 
pany, Inc. 


. - ° . 
Urges Co-operative Advertis- 
ing for Savings Banks 
The value of co-operative advertising 
for savings banks was stressed by Elmer 
A. MacGowan, treasurer of the New 
Bedford, Mass., Five Cent Savings Bank 
and chairman of the committee on new 
business developments of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
before the twelfth annual meeting of 
that group held at New York last week. 
_ Mr. MacGowan pointed out that sav- 
ings banks have but one thing to sell, 
thrift. Co-operative advertising is the 
mest useful type of advertising for sav- 
ings banks, the speaker said, because 
they have so little money available for 

advertising purposes. 


C. S. Bokelund with “Retailers 
Market News” 


Chester S. Bokelund, formerly with 
the Macfadden Publications, has been 
made manager of the New York office 
of the Retailers Market News, St. Louis. 
He succeeds Walter H. Farrell. 


Appointed by Tastyeast 
The United Advertising Agency, New 
York, has been appointed to handle the 
advertising of Tastyeast, Inc., of Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
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Advertising Agency—1932 


Day-by-Day Highlights in a Service that cannot be Standardized 





Unusual Goodyear Tire 
demonstration 


HOW COULD we dramatize in a new 
way the extra resilience of the Super- 
twist Cord used in Goodyear Tires? 

J. F. Buckwell, whose family has 
been making harps since 1838, was 
asked if it might be possible to use 
Supertwist Cord to string a harp. 





Buckwell was doubtful—but he 
would try. The Supertwist harp 
which Buckwell made was first 
played on St. Patrick’s Day eve in 
the Goodyear coast-to-coast radio 
program, and has been heard in 
many Goodyear programs since then. 
The result—as millions of listeners 
can testify—is far beyond the most 
hopeful expectations. This is believed 
to be the first time that a string other 
than gut or steel has been made to 
sing on a harp and produce real music. 











The truck said “No riders” 
but our writer rode 


HOW OFTEN do trucks shift gears? 
Do they knock on hills? What do 
truck drivers think about? These 
were the questions one of our writers 
had in mind when he left his swivel 
chair to spend «a few days riding 
trucks. 

After bounding around New York 
City on an express truck, he thought 
the hills in the city weren’t long 
enough or steep enough to tell the 
complete story. So 12:30 on a Friday 
night found him in the cab of trailer- 
truck No. 64 of a fast motor freight 
line, due in Poughkeepsie at 4 a. m. 
He found plenty of hills on the Al- 
bany Post Road. He settled the mat- 
ter of gear shifting. And back he 
came with ideas for advertising 
Ethyl Gasoline to fleet owners— 
ideas that never would have occurred 
to a writer sitting at a desk. 


A Freak Map 
of the United States 


THE MAPS we studied in school are 
all wrong—at least from an adver- 
tising man’s point of view. For ex- 
ample, we learned in school that 
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Nevada with its 110,690 square miles 
of territory is bigger than New York 
and Pennsylvania combined. But the 
advertising man isn’t interested in 
square miles. He is interested in the 
number of people who live in those 
square miles. According to the ad- 
vertising man, Nevada is a smaller 
market than the tiny state of Rhode 
Island with its larger population. 

The following map of the United 
States based on population rather 
than on square miles is just one of 
many studies which our Marketing 
Department has made. Another is 
the BBDO Buying Power Index, 
which is an accurate measure of the 
flow of retail dollars in every trading 





area of the country. These studies 
help BBDO clients spend their sales 
and advertising dollars in the right 
places. 


Sells from h toh 
so he can write better copy 





ONE OF the first rules our people 
learn is this: “You can’t write a good 
advertisement just sitting at your 





desk with the manufacturer’s 
catalog.” 

Consider, for example, our work 
for Electrolux Refrigerators: We 
have canvassed hundreds of Electro- 
lux owners to see what appealed to 
them most about this refrigerator— 
what induced them to buy it—what 
they would tell a friend who was con- 
sidering purchasing one. One man, 
before he began to write, went out 
and got himself a job as a bona fide 
house-to-house salesman, rang door- 
bells and pounded the pavements for 
days at a time in order to find out 





what women really think about Elec- 
trolux. We believe this doorbell- 
pushing helped make Electrolux 
advertising more effective. 





BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 


BOSTON: 10 State Street 


BUFFALO: Rand Building 


MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 











Agents and Advertisers Set Up 
New Copy Code 


“Appelate Court” to Aid Enforcement Is Provided in New Plan 


Adopted by A.N.A. 


FTER two years of uegotia- 
44 tions the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies and 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers have this week agreed 
upon a standard of copy practices 
which they think should apply to 
general advertising as a means of 
making the advertising more force- 
ful and resultful in this time of 
stress—and in all other times. 

Furthermore, there has been set 
up machinery with teeth in it, by 
means of which the nation’s adver- 
tising shall be made to conform as 
nearly as possible to the standards 
prescribed. 

It is a case of the industry it- 
self sitting in judgment upon all 
infractions of the strict code. 

When the Smoot bill looking 
toward possible Government super- 
vision of advertising seemed likely 
to be passed, the Association of 
National Advertisers inaugurated 
a movement with the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies to bring about a condition in 
advertising which would remove 
any shadow of excuse for Federal 


censorship. 
A joint committee was ap- 
pointed. But, after the Smoot bill 


menace faded, the committee be- 
came indifferent and the matter 
was allowed to drift. A few 
months ago the Four A’s brought 
it up again and, after prolonged 
discussion, the present plan was 
agreed upon. It was accepted by 
the Four A’s in its recent meeting 
in Washington and by the A. N. A. 
at its semi-annual convention last 
week in Cincinnati. 

The plan presents a copy code 
and provides for its enforcement 
through co-operation with the 
National Better Business Bureau. 
The Business Bureau will proceed, 
as at present, to try to correct any 
infractions of the code. And then, 
in case the parties in the argument 
cannot agree, or the Bureau is un- 
able to reach a decision, appeal 


w 
te 


and A.A.A. <A. 


may be made to the industry itseli 
as represented by a review com- 
mittee. 

The committee, as is set forth in 
the appended statement, will con- 
sist of twenty members, seven of 
whom may constitute a quorum. 

“This plan,” declares John Ben- 
son, president of the agent’s asso- 
ciation, “is the most important 
constructive move in the better 
interest of advertising made since 
the promulgation of the Printers’ 
INK Model Statute.” 

Here is the text of an official 
statement made to Printers’ INK 
by the executive boards of the two 
associations in which the plan is 
described : 

A Statement about Advertising 
Copy Practices 


For some months, a committee 
appointed by the A. N. A. and the 
A.A.A.A, has been making a study 
of current advertising, with a view 
to observing and classifying what 
might be regarded as undesirable 
appeal, as a basis for formulating 
a code as simple and practicable as 
possible. The personnel of the 
joint committee was as follows: 

Association of National Adver- 
tisers—Ralph Starr Butler, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, chairman ; 
P. L. Thomson, Western Electric 
Company, Inc.; J. E. D. Benedict, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Lee H. Bristol, Bristol- 
Myers Company and president, 
A. N. A., and Paul B. West, man- 
aging director, A. N. A. 

American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies—J. K. Fraser, The 
Blackman Company; A. H. Kud- 


ner, Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
Inc.; C. D. Newell, Newell-Em- 
mett Company, Inc.; Raymond 


Rubicam, Young & Rubicam, Inc. ; 
John Benson, president, A. A. A. A., 
and F. R. Gamble, executive secre- 
tary, A. A. A. A. 

In the main, advertised products 
are honestly promoted. Were they 
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not, advertising never could have 
attained the volume it now has nor 
have exerted the influence so 
familiar to us all. 

It is a minority of advertising, 
much in the public eye, which of- 
fends, and because of its bold and 
incisive appeal, may well give a 
distorted impression that advertis- 
ing, in general, is untrue or to be 
discounted by the reader. 


The Function of Advertising 


In order to arrive at sound 
opinions it is first necessary to 
determine what the function of ad- 
vertising really is. 

Most advertising is purely com- 
mercial, and aims to create or ex- 
tend sales and good-will for the 
advertiser, his service or product. 

To be effective, it must fre- 
quently make a persuasive appeal, 
influence a mass mind whose buy- 
ing motive is emotional as well as 
factual. 

Advertising may, therefore, have 
some imaginative and dramatic lee- 
way; it need not be limited to a 
hald recital of facts. 


Limitations Under Which It 
Works 

But advertising has an obliga- 
tion to itself and to the public. It 
should not violate good faith or 
business morals. 

It should protect itself against 
loss of confidence on the part of 
readers—maintain credibility to 
secure response. It should render 
reliable service to the consumer. 

Advertising reflects the level of 
commercial standards, but differs 
from personal negotiation, barter 
or trade, in being a public offer or 
pledge, made in a public medium 
and therefore involves responsi- 
bility to the public. 


Practices That Are Unfair 


In order that advertisers, pub- 
lishers, and agencies may have a 
code of standards for their guid- 
ance, the following statement of 
practices that are unfair to the 
public and tend to discredit adver- 
tising, has been formulated and 
approved by both associations : 

1. False statements or mislead- 
ing exaggerations. 

2. Indirect misrepresentation of 
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a product, or service, through dis- 
tortion of details, either editorially 
or pictorially. 

3. Statements or suggestions of- 
fensive to public decency. 

4. Statements which tend to 
undermine an industry by attribut- 
ing to its products, generally, 
faults and weaknesses true only of 
a few. 

5. Price claims that are mislead- 
ing. 
6. Pseudo-scientific advertising, 
including claims insufficiently sup- 
ported by accepted authority, or 
that distort the true meaning or 
application of a statement made by 
professional or scientific authority. 

7. Testimonials which do not re- 
flect the real choice of a com- 
petent witness. 


Specifications for Review 
Committee 

The advertising copy code 
adopted by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies, was designed to be a 
guide for advertisers, agencies, 
and publishers, or any bodies of 
them. It was felt, however, that 
in order to give it a definite appli- 
cation, there should be some repre- 
sentative body established to inter- 
pret and apply it. Hence, the 
A. A. A. A. and the A. N. A. have 
adopted the following plan for a 
Review Committee. 


Composition of the Committee 


It was agreed that, in order to 
be properly representative, the 
Review Committee should be com- 
prised of twenty men, as follows: 
Five national advertisers to be ap- 
pointed by the president of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers; five advertising agents to be 
appointed by the president of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies; five magazine pub- 
lishers to be agreed upon by the 
ten appointees of the two associa- 
tions; this committee of fifteen 
to select five additional members 
of recognized standing and good 
repute, but not connected with ad- 
vertising or publishing. 

Cases to Be Reviewed 


Only such cases shall be re- 
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viewed by the Committee as, are 
considered to violate sound adver- 
tising practice as defined by the 
Joint Committee copy code. 

The Review Committee will not 
attempt to be the judge of facts 
in themselves, but will interpret 
them in the light of principles es- 
tablished by the Code. 

Since the Review Committee is 
to be, in effect, a “court” of ap- 
peal, it can deal only with cases 
which have been tried in a lower 
“court” and appealed because of 
disagreement. Since the National 
Better Business Bureau already 
has the necessary machinery to 
function as a lower “court,” it was 
decided to recognize that bureau 
as the co-operating body. 

Therefore, the Review Commit- 
tee will consider only those cases 
where the National Better Business 
Bureau has been unable to decide 
the issue to the satisfaction of the 
parties involved. 

Subject to the discretion of the 
Review Committee, any eligible 
case can be referred to it for con- 
sideration at the instance of the 
complainant in the case, or the de- 
fendant, or the National Better 
Business Bureau. 

The Review Commitee is to be 
the judge of its own jurisdiction 
in every case and have the privi- 
lege of reviewing it or declining to 
do so at its own discretion. 

The verdict of the Review Com- 
mittee shall be binding only in 
case the parties concerned agree 
in advance to accept the decision 
of the Committee. 


Rules of Procedure 


The Committee shall make its 
own rules of procedure. 


Appointed by Popular Publica- 


tions 
Sam J. Perry, New York, has been 
appointed advertising director of the 
Popular Publications Group, of that city. 
This group of magazines includes Battle 
Aces, Dare-Devil Aces, Dime Detective 
Magazine and Gang World. 





Joins Heinz Corporation 
Paul Findlay has become associated 
with the H. J. Heinz Corporation as 
trade relations merchandiser. He will 
call upon Pacific Coast grocers for the 
purpose of assisting them with their 
individual problems. 
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Chester Foust Heads Western 


Agency Council 

Chester Foust, vice-president of Er- 
win, Wasey & Company, Ltd., was 
elected chairman of the board of gov 
ernors of the Western Council of the 
American Associa 
tion of Advertis 
ing Agencies at a 
meeting of the 
board at Chicag 
last week. 

Maurice H. 
Needham, pres- 
ident of Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, 
Inc., is the new 
vice-chairman. 
Lorry Northrup, 
of the Batten, 
Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn Cor- 
poration, was 
named to serve as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Chester Foust In addition to 

these three of- 

ficers, the board of governors consists 
of: H. J. Cunningham, president, 
Green- Fulton-Cunningham, Inc.; dl 
Fogarty, vice-president and _ treasurer, 
Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company; 
W. Sherer, vice-president, Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, Inc.; and James D. 
Woolf, vice-president, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, Inc. 


New Accounts to Al Paul 
Lefton 


The Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of steel products, has ap- 
pointed Al Paul Lefton, Inc., Philadel- 

hia, to direct its advertising account. 

he Lewis Foundry & Machine Com- 

pany, the National Alloy Machine Com- 
pany, the Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation 
and the Union Steel Casting Company 
have also appointed the Lefton agency 
to direct their advertising accounts. 


Death of David O. Haynes 


David Olyphant Haynes, head of the 
publishing firm of D. O. Haynes & 
Company, New York, died on May 19, 
at the age of seventy-three. A native of 
Detroit, Mr. Haynes established the 
Pharmaceutical Era in that city in 1887, 
moving it to New York in 1894. He also 
planned and issued “‘Depew’s One Hun- 
dred Years of American Commerce.” 





Dairy Products Account to 
Western Agency 


Schlosser Brothers, Inc., Frankfort, 
Ind., dairy products, has appointed the 
Chicago office of the Western Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., Racine, Wis., to direct 
its advertising account. 


Death of Edwin Flower 


Edwin Flower, head of his own electro- 
typing business at New York, died on 
May 22, at Passaic, N. He was 
seventy- -four years old. 
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3 hi in every classification 
an of advertising /7April 
= — except national 
“to 
= Last year The St. Louis Star advanced to 
A second place in total paid daily advertising 
* displacing the morning newspaper from that 
= position. In the first quarter of 1932 its lead 

over the daily Globe-Democrat increased to 


154,000 lines. 


In April The St. Louis Star passed the daily 


zh, 





a. Globe-Democrat in local advertising, want 
~ ads, real estate and total paid advertising— 
~4 every major classification, except national. 


ny 
cy , . — 
In fact local advertisers, in a position to check 


actual results, placed more advertising in The 


he St. Louis Star in April, than in the daily 
s Globe-Democrat and Times combined. 

’. The gap between The St. Louis Star and the 
“ daily Globe-Democrat in national advertising 


was narrowed by 60,000 lines in April, com- 
pared with the same month last year. 


, THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representative—GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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OF the four sections of the nation (East, South, 

West, Heart) there are more consumers for 
manufactured goods living in the cities, towns, 
and on the farms of the Tieart Region, than in 
any other section of the country. The first farm 
magazine you consider should be one that fits the 
Heart Region market. Farm people dominate the 
rural market in the Heart Regi ote d 
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W.. believe this 


to be the best showing of 


any newspaper in America 


Last year 93,642 women 
asked about home 
problems from her... 


That’s reader interest 





The Oregonian carried 64 per cent of all 
Portland retail furniture advertising dur- 
ing January, 1932—compared to only 36 
per cent appearing in the other two 
Portland newspapers. 


JEANNETTE PUTNAM CRAMER, home 
economics editor of The Oregonian, directed 
contacts between the newspaper and 93,642 
housekeepers of Oregon in 1931—contacts 
through The Oregonian cooking school, 
every Wednesday; contacts by mail, in answer- 
ing literally tens of thousands of inquiries on 
home problems; contacts by telephone and in 
person. When alert women of this big, rich 
Portland market want information on foods, 
furnishings or any phase of home operation, 
they turn to Miss Cramer for help—and they 
get it. Misé Cramer is a nationally known 
home economist. She helps to build into The 
Oregonian a strong woman appeal, reflected 
in such reader interest as led these 93,642 
women to ask her for help. That's another 
reason why advertisers seeking solid results, 
buy The Oregonian first...and many have 
found it powerful enough alone to do a thor- 
ough-going advertising job in the Portland 
market. Make sure it is on your media list. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


One of America's lowest milline rate newspapers 


National Representatives, WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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Fixing the Blame for Our 
Economic Troubles 


Mistakes in Business Management and Blunders in Financial Policy 
Have Upset Balance Between Production and Consumption 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


AKE no mistake about who 
4 is the real boss in the modern 
world. The final arbiter of success 
or failure in the United States 
moves unostentatiously behind the 
scenes. An inferiority complex 
keeps him out of the limelight. But 
in spite of his obscurity, he rules 
as a monarch over the great em- 
pire of business and finance. He 
is the ultimate consumer, the man 
who ballots each day by making or 
withholding purchases and thus de- 
cides which individuals, companies 
and products should succeed and 
which ones should wither and fade 
away. 

One wise industrialist has sug- 
gested that rich corporations create 
a $10,000,000 fund for a co-opera- 
tive advertising campaign to show 
those who are still gainfully em- 
ployed the favorable consequences 
of more liberal spending on their 
part. Such a campaign should be 
accompanied by acceleration of 
public works and farm relief, 
which will tend to increase the 
number of buyers. 

Our economic troubles are man- 
made, and constitute a serious in- 
dictment of management in the 
large. We are suffering not from 
shortages of consumable goods. 
Everyone knows that there are 
apparent surpluses in all the pri- 
mary markets. We are suffering 
from disturbed human _ relation- 
ships. As a result of mistakes in 
business management and blunders 
in financial policy, we have upset 
the balance between production and 
consumption, The equilibrium has 
been disturbed because the buying 
power of large numbers has been 
either taken away or seriously re- 
duced. 

As a result of fallacious think- 
ing and mismanagement, prosperity 





Portion of a speech delivered at the 
Cincinnati Convention of the Association 
of National Advertisers. 


in the United States has been 
thoroughly disorganized and dissi- 
pated. Accordingly, the gross re- 
alized income, which in 1929 
reached $84,000,000,000, will have 
dwindled in 1932 to about $55,000,- 
000,000. In these simple com- 
parisons are compressed most of 
the troubles of American business, 
which is today suffering from in- 
sufficient gross volume. 
With gross. shrinking, fixed 
overhead per unit of production 
rises, and in the spiral wage de- 
clines have been unable to offset 
increases in overhead. Temporarily, 
the public has been deprived of the 
economies of mass production and 
distribution. There is little the 
matter with American business 
which an increase in gross volume 
would not take care of, and this 
statement applies to the railroads 
as well as to industrial companies. 


Tracing the 
Downward Swing 


The first great shock to economic 
balance came with the stock 
market panic, yet in the first third 
of 1930 business proceeded on the 
1928 level, even though it was 
down somewhat from the 1929 
peak. Then the railroads, advised 
by their bankers, began to lay off 
men, and this started the downward 
spiral. Even these layoffs might 
have been reabsorbed into other 
jobs if there had not been a simul- 
taneous collapse in the prices of 
leading agricultural products. The 
smash in farm prices was accom- 
panied by a bumper crop in the 
Argentine, by the collapse of the 
Canadian wheat pool, and by 
dumping of Russian wheat. 

In this modern power age, with 
the remarkable industrial revolu- 
tion, which has enormously added 
to productivity, good times depend 
on a reasonable balance between net 
returns to agricultural and indus- 
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trial workers. Economic society 
has been rendered unstable to the 
extent that the welfare of the 
tillers of the soil has been left to 
accidents of nature and the mercy 
of buyers in the _ international 
market at Liverpool. 


We Stupid 
Humans 


In 1914 Henry Ford set the 
fashion of a $5 a day wage for the 
factory worker. Meantime, the 
farmer was left in midstream to be 
taken care of by Providence. Even 
this very season, paradoxically 
enough, prosperity could be height- 
ened by shortages in our principal 
crops, which would raise prices and 
enable farmers to realize more on 
the large carryover. Accordingly, 
we stupid human beings, who have 
neglected to organize rationally, 
are virtually hoping that the boll- 
weevil will ruin some cotton, and 
that other destructive insects will 
impair wheat plantings. 

Fortunately for the country, 
Providence by means of short 
crops took care of the farmer dur- 
ing the 1920 to 1925 period and 
then to a somewhat lesser extent 
from 1925 to the middle of 1930. 
Since the middle of 1930, Provi- 
dence has neglected the farmer en- 
tirely and because of such neglect 
the farmer has suffered and his 
suffering has pulled down the $5 a 
day industrial worker, who was en- 
gaged in making merchandise and 
mechanical appliances for sale to 
the farmer. 

Accordingly, the pauperization of 
the farmer and the throwing of 
8,000,000 city workers out of em- 
ployment has reduced purchasing 
power, and thus cut down the 
realized national income. Stocks 
and bonds of companies which 
were capitalized on the assumption 
that an $84,000,000,000 national in- 
come was normal, look entirely dif- 
ferent when the national income 
has_ slumped $30,000,000,000. 

The loss is assumed very largely 
by the urban classes, for the farm- 
er, though pinched and oppressed 
by high taxes, is still at work, 
whereas the industrial toiler, who 
is unable to exchange the product 
of his hours of labor with the re- 
sults of labor on the farm, is out 
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of a job. He is forced to live on 
his savings, or on the community. 

Business generally is handi- 
capped by an insufficiency of buy- 
ers, and millions of American homes 
are doubtless impoverished by an 
inadequacy of buying power. If we 
could return the millions of un- 
employed back to payrolls, and at 
the same time give the farmers a 
better net income, heads of families 
would soon begin to buy without 
public exhortation or ballyhoo. 

As such improved conditions ma- 
terialize, advertising can perform 
a major service in balancing pro- 
duction with consumption on a 
higher level. Even during these 
dismal days, most of the excep- 
tional corporations which bucked 
the trend have been heavy users 
of effective advertising. 

In the first quarter of 1932, 
when corporate earnings fell 
precipitately to a new low level 
for the depression, the industries 
that stood out with a relatively 
satisfactory annual rate of return 
on net worth were bakery, food- 
stuffs, and chemicals and drugs. 


Advertised Brands 
Were Better Off 


In these so-called favored indus- 
tries the unbranded raw materials 
were selling at ruinously low 
prices and the companies that were 
able to show these unusual profits 
were those which had lifted them- 
selves out of ruinous competition 
by developing exclusive brands 
through intensive advertising. 
These companies which did well 
were in position to name their own 
selling prices for packaged food- 
stuffs, for example, rather than 
slavishly following the extraordi- 
nary low prices for wheat, which 
were fixed in the Liverpool market. 

It is true that the industries 
making consumption goods did 
relatively better than those making 
production goods but profit mar- 
gins depended on the unwavering 
consumer loyalty which was built 
up by advertising and merchandis- 
ing. 

_™ this brings to my mind a 
remark made earlier in the year by 
George Young, able publisher of 
the Los Angeles Examiner, who 
said that a newspaper in offering 
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In April 


The SUNDAY 
POST-INTELLIGENCER 


GAINED 


11,680 Lines 


of local retail advertising, while the other Seattle 
Sunday newspaper lost 11,360 lines. 


The SUNDAY 
POST-INTELLIGENCER 


Now has a Circulation of 


162,074 


A LEAD of 42,579 


Over the Other Seattle Sunday Newspaper 


W. W. CHEW ORGANIZATION 
National Representatives 
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THIS 


— is an average family. Its 
purchasing power builds 
factories, drives locomotives 
and ships, supports all agri- 
culture, all manufacturing, all 
merchants. 

Philadelphia has half a mil- 
lion families in a compact area. 
But they differ in some impor- 
tant aspects from the average 
large-city family. 

Philadelphia families have a 
spendable income that is forty- 
four per cent. greater than the 
average for the entire country. 
Their retail purchases per fam- 
ily are thirty-seven per cent. 
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IS A FAMILY 


higher than the average for the 
country as a whole. 

Philadelphia families have 
another unusual characteristic 
. . + practically all of them can 
be reached through one news- 
paper. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin 
has grown with Philadelphia 
for thirty-six years: A great 
city of homes, and a great 
home newspaper. 

Reading preference of Phil- 
adelphia families has given 
The Bulletin more than two 
and one-half times the sale of 
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1,950,960 
1,659,799 
85.08% 
7.06% 


Philadelphia Population (city) 

Persons living in private homes 

Percentage living in private homes . 

Percentage living in apartments . 

Hotels, rooming houses, etc. 7.86% 

Homes owned by occupants 55.00% 
Figures by Phila. Business Progress Assn. and Phila. Housing Assn. 


any other Philadelphia eve- 
ning newspaper; more than the 
sale of all Philadelphia morn- 
ing newspapers combined. 
558,184 net paid daily aver- 
age circulation for 1931; 
ninety-three per cent. of it 
concentrated in city and sub- 
urbs; all secured without pre- 
mium, prize or circulation 
contest, without sensational 


treatment of news or scare- 
head display. 

So, the finds here, 
half a million better-than-aver- 
age families who spend a 
billion dollars yearly in retail 
stores... 

And a single newspaper, 
reaching nearly all of them, at 
the lowest cost of any news- 
paper in America. 


THe Evenine BULLETIN 


ROBERT MCcLEAN, President 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice President and Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 247 Park Ave. Chicago 333 N.Michigan Ave. Detroit 321 Lafayette Blvd. San Francisco 5Third St. 


© 1932, Bulletin Co. 
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advertising space is not selling a 
product, but a professional service. 
He added that good executives are 
not discharging their star salesman, 
which is what a productive adver- 
tising medium really is. 


An Important Bearing 
on Advertising 


The basic economic problem has 
an important bearing on advertis- 
ing. The problem is largely one of 
building up buying power. With 
shortages widespread and with 
human appetites still unimpaired, 
advertising will prove doubly ef- 
fective when these major remedial 
measures begin to relieve the fears 
of the vast groups still gainfully 
employed. 

The best way to restore faith 
among the vast hordes of those still 
gainfully employed is to give them 
evidence that the labor market has 
at length begun to turn upward. 
The most convincing way to 
demonstrate a change in the labor 
market is to return unemployed 
men to payrolls. 

The building up of purchasing 
power must be achieved in a 
variety of ways. A more intelli- 
gent handling of our land problem 
with the withdrawal from agricul- 
ture of submarginal land, would 
help in time to improve the buy- 
ing power of farmers. 

As for industrial workers, the 
distinctly subnormal character of 
the market for capital goods is es- 
pecially disturbing. Speculative 
builders are disinclined to start 
new construction for they feel 
that in foreclosure proceedings they 
can buy completed structures more 
cheaply than they can erect new 
ones. 

Profit makers are restrained by 
the fear that prices and costs may 
go still lower, and that, if they go 
ahead now, they may be at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with those 
who sit tight and wait longer. The 
mere process of waiting deepens 
the depression, and results in an 
irretrievable social loss of the 
work-power of millions of men 
and also in the work-power of ma- 
chinery which is idle. Thus capital 
and labor take it on the chin at the 
same time. 

During the period of drifting, 
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prosperity has been disorganized 
and dissipated. Earnings of 239 
industrial companies which have 
already reported for the first 
quarter revealed aggregate earnings 
of only $26,238,000 against $146,- 
934,000 last year, a decline of 
82.1 per cent; twenty-nine utilities 
reported $84,110,000, against $96,- 
231,000, a decline of 12.6 per cent; 
and twenty-nine railroads suffered 
a net deficit of $9,902,000, com- 
pared with aggregate profits of 
$7,403,000 in the first quarter of 
1931. The combined profits of 297 
corporations in the first quarter of 
the current year amounted to $100,- 
446,000, a decline of fully 60 per 
cent from the result of the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

In the light of such data, the 
Congressional cry, “soak the rich,” 
seems hollow indeed. Wealth has 
already been soaked through a 
capital levy in the form of the re- 
duced value of all quoted assets. 
Though the rich can take care of 
themselves, the deflation has re- 
acted on the poor in the loss of op- 
portunities for employment. 

And yet business, though still at 
the level of maximum depression, 
has been less a cause for near- 
term blueness than the speculative 
markets. 


Signs of an 
Equilibrium 


Since March, business as a whole 
has been exploring for bottom, and 
there have been signs—somewhat 
inconclusive, it is true—of the ap- 
proach of an equilibrium at a low 
level. Basic industries, which have 
been hardest hit, have recently 
shown resistance to further decline. 
April building permits increased al- 
most 27 per cent over March, 
against a customary seasonal gain 
of not more than 7 per cent. Like- 
wise, in April there was an increase 
in check transactions, adjusted to 
seasonal influences. 

My own belief is that it is a 
fundamental fallacy to look for 
the one way out of the depression. 
There is, in my opinion, an exit, 
but it does not consist of focusing 
on any one panacea. The way out 
consists of an enlightened mode of 
thought, not in stubborn adherence 
to any few rules of thumb. 
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Industrial Advertisers Are Told to 
Get Out and Sell 


Forrest U. Webster Is Elected President of Association at Cleveland 
Conference 


‘sy ON’T Sell Out—Get Out 
and Sell.” 

This was the theme adopted by 
the National Industrial Advertis- 
ing Association for its tenth an- 
nual conference held in Cleveland, 
May 16 to 18. 

In opening the conference, Allan 
Brown, retiring president of the 
association, sounded a challenge to 
American courage and _ initiative. 
“This is no time for slackers, paci- 
fists, or pessimists,” he declared. 
“In the present upheaval, the slack- 
ers will suffer; the courageous will 
win. Money-making opportunities 
are greater in this generation than 
in any other. But the price is a 
willingness to fight.” 

Carl Byoir, director of the War 
Against the Depression Campaign, 
declared that there is only one way 
to restore normal business volume 
and that is by proper organization 
and leadership. 

“There has been a complete fail- 
ure on the part of the political and 
industrial leadership of this coun- 
try to cope with this problem of 
unemployment,” he said. “I think 
I can say this to you without bias, 
because I have admitted to you that 
we, too, have failed. The only dif- 
ference between us and the political 
and industrial leaders of America 
is that at least we have failed try- 
ing.” 

Many manufacturers, in endeav- 
oring to find their own way out of 
the depression, were uncorking new 
sales ideas that never before oc- 
curred to them, said Kenneth M. 
Goode, vice-president of the Biow 
Company. He pointed out, as an 
example, the American Enameled 
Brick Corporation which was 
threatened by a shutdown last Oc- 
tober. Frank Geraghty, general 
manager, said to his salesmen: 
“Each of you, besides doing your 


regular work, are to make at least” 


ten extra calls every working day on 
architects or contractors.” Ten per 
cent of the extra calls made by 


these salesmen resulted in orders 
of 10,000 to 60,000 bricks, from 
entirely new sources of business. 
The factory is now running three 
shifts daily on a production sched- 
ule throughout the whole year. In 
concluding, Mr. Goode quoted Mr. 
Geraghty with the following ob- 
servation: “If such a showing can 
be made in the building trades, 
operating now at less than 50 per 
cent of normal, other producers in 
industries not so seriously affected 
should be able to make an even 
more impressive record.” 

A major part of the conference 
was given over to round-table dis- 
cussions of subjects common to 
the association’s membership. One 
of the most interesting of these 
was the period devoted to an analy- 
sis of policies and problems of in- 
dustrial advertising and _ selling 
peculiar to 1932 business and 
marketing conditions. All were 
anxious to get the facts and hear 
the others’ opinions and findings. 
Some of the questions covered at 
this meeting were: 

1. Should larger amounts of 
money and more time be devoted 
to sales promotion of small groups 
of buyers instead of mass efforts? 

2. Should a company with a 
number of lines attempt to match 
the advertising of a company pro- 
ducing but one item in that line? 

3. Should service literature, such 
as catalogs and price bulletins, be 
continued at the expense of more 
business-stimulating or productive 
promotion efforts? 

4. Should the percentage of sales 
devoted to advertising be increased 
or decreased in periods of poor 
business ? 

It was commonly agreed that 
careful cultivation of small groups 
is highly important in these times; 
that unless a large company is 
decentralized, it is likely to “spread 
itself too thin” if attempting to 
match the promotional efforts of a 
strong company handling but one 
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On ONE side is the city Balmost 
—A. B. C. Philadelphia, in § purchas 
which there are 470,378 fam- B alone. 
ilies—2,069,661 people. . 
Here 1s 


On the other side is Philadel- 9 tg adeq 
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It is this suburban side of the 
“picture” that so many manu- 
facturers overlook, yet it may 
easily hold the answer to the 
difference between actual and 
potential sales. 


No one Philadelphia news- §] Comple 
_ paper affords better than 38%, 9 here is 
coverage of this huge and § Curtis 
concentrated suburban mar- §§ whose 
ket. To miss the other 62% § in both 
is to miss more people than § makes 
live in the cities of Milwaukee [J delphia 
and Indianapolis combined, get wi 
and is equivalent to with- § too gre 
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ego an advertising 
Philadelphia 


almost a million potential 
purchasers in the suburbs 
alone. 


Here is conclusive proof that 

to adequately cover A. B. C. Ty ua 
Philadelphia and its suburban ea (2g 
area it is necessary to use : Pie mY 
newspapers that provide com- 

plete market coverage— 


newspapers that reach and in- 
fluence the buying judgment 
of all the families in all the 
homes—not just a fraction of 
them. 


Complete market coverage 
here is obtainable through the 
Curtis-Martin Newspapers, 
whose circulation leadership 
in both the city and suburbs 
makes them the key to Phila- 
delphia sales impossible to 
get without them—and far 
too great for any advertiser 
to ignore. 
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he Philadelphia Inquirer 
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Forrest U. Webster, Newly Elected 
President, N.I. A. A. 


item in that line; that service liter- 
ature which is not vital to selling 
could well be abandoned in favor 
of material that has proved more 
productive; and that the fixed 
percentage of sales devoted to 
advertising should be _ increased 
rather than decreased during de- 
pressed periods, else the advertising 
program might easily be wrecked. 


The “Inside Stories” on 
Five Programs 


The “inside” stories of five out- 
standing and successful industrial 
promotional programs of 1931 and 
1932 were revealed at a session 
billed as the Industrial Advertising 
Laboratory. These programs were 
exhibited and discussed by the men 
responsible for their planning and 
execution. 

The actual campaigns were placed 
on the platform of the conference 
hall, where step by step each phase 
of the plans was described. Sub- 
jects such as media selection, media 
coverage, marketing policies, copy 
appeals, production costs, co-opera- 
tion with sales departments, and 
many others were discussed. 

Those who exhibited and dis- 
cussed their campaigns were: Julius 
Holl, Link-Belt Co.; J. L. Beltz, 
Thew Shovel Co.; William E. Mc- 
Fee, American Rolling Mill Co., 
and C. B. Cook, Elwell-Parker 
Electric Company. 

Much interest centered around 
the Industrial Advertising Exhibit, 
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where forty companies entered 135 
panels in competition for certifi- 
cates of award. These awards were 
made for advertising campaigns 
which, in the opinion of the jury 
of: awards, were conspicuous for 
their planning and execution. 
Andrew Broggini, of the Na- 
tional Carbon Company, Cleveland. 
was chairman of the jury, which 
was composed of W. R. Kort- 
kamp, Dill & Collins Paper Co., 
Philadelphia; Grant Armor, Elec- 
tric Journal, Pittsburgh; P. D. 
Boylan, The W. M. Pattison Sup- 
ply Co., Cleveland; Glenn Eddy, 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
and H. H. Riddle, G. Worthington 
Co., Cleveland. 
The following winners in the 
various classifications were chosen: 
1. Non-producing Machinery and 
Equipment: Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
2. Production Machinery and 
Tools: The Bristol Company, 


Waterbury, Conn. 

3. Power Plant Equipment; Jen- 
kins Bros., New York. 

4. Accessories and Parts: Cut- 
ler-Hammer Co., Milwaukee. 

5. Materials and Supplies: John 


Roebling’s Sons, Trenton, N. J. 

6. Exhibits of Associate Mem- 
bers: McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., New York. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follow: 


President, Forrest U. Webster, Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee; first vice- 
president, H. F. Barrows, Austin-Western 
Road Machinery Co., Chicago; second 
vice-president, Gregory H. Starbuck, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady; 
third vice-president, vison, New 
Jersey Zinc Co., New York; secretary- 
treasurer, Herbert Stoetzel, Republic- 
Flow Meters Corp., Chicago. 

Directors for the coming year are as 
follows: Chicago, W. I. Brockson, Steel 
Sales Corp., and Julius Holl, Link-Belt 
Co.; Cincinnati, Fred G. Berling, The 
Lunkenheimer Co., and K. C. Magers, 
Union Gas Electric Co.; Cleveland, 
Glenn H. Eddy, Ohio Brass Company, 
and A. Broggini, National Carbon, Co.; 
Milwaukee, F. O. Wyse, Bucyrus- Erie 
Co., and R. A. Shilbaver, Chain Belt 
Co.; New York, J. R. Schmertz, Mathie- 
son Alkali Works, and Leon H. A. 
Weaver, Superheater Co.; amar aggre 
W. R. Kortkamp, Dill & Collins Co., and 
A. M. Robinson, J. Z. Brill Co.; St. 
Louis, C. E. Dietrich, Wagner Electric 
Mfg. Co., and J. R. Kearney, Jr., J. 
Kearney ‘Corp., and membership-at- large, 
O. R. McDonald, American Chain Co., 
Worcester. Mass., and Don Allhouse, 
Northern Equipment Co., Erie, Pa. 
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Objections to Sales Contests for 
Jobber Salesmen 





They Are Faced with Difficulties Not Found in Contests for 
Manufacturers’ Salesmen 


Kinc anD Wivey anp Company, INc. 
Advertising and Merchandising 
CLEVELAND, OHI0 

ditor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please give us references of 
mtests and competitions for jobbers’ 
salesmen? We are particularly interested 
n plans used to stimulate the activity 


{ hardware jobber salesmen. 
J. S._ Kine, 
President. 


"THERE are plenty of obstacles 


to be overcome by the manufac- 


turer who wishes to conduct a con- 


test among the salesmen of his 
wholesalers. 

In the first place, the average 
jobber carries a very wide line of 
products and, unless the circum- 
stances are unusual, does not like 
to have his salesmen give too much 
attention to any one product, know- 
ing that it can be given only at the 
expense of others. 

Secondly, as a rule the manufac- 
turer likes to get the names and 
addresses of the jobbers’ salesmen 
and this is a mailing list that the 
average jobber guards rather jeal- 
ously. He feels justly that he does 
not want his salesmen to be con- 
tinually bombarded with sales liter- 
ature from all types of manufac- 
turers. 

Even if the jobber’s antagonism 
toward a contest is torn down, he 
is not likely to consent to having a 
salesman enter into any kind of 
competition unless the product is 
a fairly large unit seller. H. E. 
Masback, vice-president, Masback 
Hardware Company, said in an 
article in Printers’ INK that al- 
though his house’s line embraced 
30,000 items, there were perhaps no 
more than 100 of these items that 
could be properly considered candi- 
dates for contests for wholesale 
salesmen. 

The next question that comes up 
is the type of contest. To refer to 


Mr. Masback again, he believes 
that the answer to this question is 
going to depend upon the relation 
of the manufacturer’s line to the 
wholesaler’s total sales and profits; 
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the importance of the manufactur- 
er’s name; whether the line has 
leader possibilities; the seasonal 
element; the relative ease with 
which the line sells, and how much 
the manufacturer feels he can af- 
ford to give in the way of prizes. 
Regarding the nature of prizes, 
it would seem that a cash prize 
would be the most suitable in this 
type of contest. The manufacturer 
must bear in mind that if the job- 
ber does permit his salesmen to 
enter any competition, he probably 
is allowing them to compete in sev- 


eral contests during the year. 
Therefore, if merchandise prizes 
are offered there may be some 


duplication. The size of the prize, 
of course, cannot be determined 
arbitrarily and will depend entirely 
upon how much the manufacturer 
thinks the extra sales effort is 
worth. 

As a rule, contests for jobbers’ 
salesmen are not any too success- 
ful. They probably bring the best 
results when a manufacturer is in- 
troducing a new product, but there 
is always the danger that any con- 
test will tempt the salesman to 
clean up during a certain period 
and then neglect the product for a 
month thereafter. 

The weaknesses of the sales con- 
test idea are doubled or trebled in 
a contest for jobbers’ salesmen. 
This is due primarily to the fact 
that whereas a manufacturer has 
direct control over his own sales- 
men and after a contest is finished 
can watch closely to see that there 
is no let down or other ill effect 
from the competition, when he is 
dealing with wholesale salesmen he 
is not their boss and cannot exer- 
cise any kind of rigid control or 
supervision over their activities 
during the contest or in that very 
critical period immediately after 
it—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
Economists, San Francisco, 
have <r the office at that city of 
Albert Frank & Company to direct their 
advertising account. 


Estate 
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2,179,474 


@ The South's FIRST Market @ 


The South's biggest market . . . . 300,000 more 
than any other southern city. A greater buying 
area than Buffalo, Cincinnati, Denver, Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis or Frisco. 


That's the Memphis Market .... a trading area 
population of 2,179,474] 
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And “trading area population" means the num- 
ber of people who come to Memphis to buy, or de- 
pend on Memphis as their distributing center. 






511,505 families living in 481,425 homes. 237,- 
703 motor vehicles, 687 independent drug stores, 
24 chain, and so on thru every classification. The 
immensity of this market for national advertisers is 
powerfully shown by the detailed data in the 1932 
"Major Market Newspapers," the nation's market- 
ing authority. 










Sales executives know that insuring “black ink" 
in 1932 means MOST coverage at LEAST cost. 
There's no economy in incomplete circulation—nor 
"second choice" media. 







And the only medium that will economically 
blanket the SOUTH'S FIRST MARKET is this 'dou- 
ble-barreled" producer that chalks up a consistent 
record of FIRST IN TOTAL CIRCULATION, FIRST 
IN CITY CIRCULATION, FIRST IN LOCAL DIS- 
PLAY, FIRST IN NATIONAL, FIRST IN CLASSI- 
FIED, AND FIRST IN TOTAL ADVERTISING, year 


after year. 










A volume of marketing facts and figures await 
the inquiry of sales strategists who will write— 





The Appeal Papers 


MEMPHIS 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE—Jno. B. Woodward, Iric. 
New York—San Francis¢o—Chicago—Detroit 





What Groucho Says 


A Serpent in the Garden of Ads 


ADAMS is a bright kid. Gonna 
make a fine copy man. But 
he’s so fresh outa college that he 
thinks a thing is right cuz most 
people do it. He bows to the 
authority of common practice, if 
you get what I mean. 

He produced an ad series for 
Biddle, said ads indulging copi- 
ously in flattery and unctuous ad- 
jectives. 

Eagles called him down for 
these unctions. Sezze: “Adams, 
that’s old stuff—'tisn’t done any 
more. I’m for adjectives when 
they actually describe, when they 
mean as much to the reader as 
they do to the writer.” 

“*Tisn’t done any more? I'll 
show you!” 

This was Saturday a. m. 

Adams cancels a golf match for 
Sunday or a date with a dame or 
whatever he had and spends the 
Holy Sabbath with The Saturday 
Evening Post and a foot rule. 
Comes back Monday in triumph 
and shows his research to Eagles, 
Skippy and Me 

Seems he went through all the 
ads in this Post, not a very heavy 
one for ads either, took the adjec- 
tives as they came, display, body 
type, small type, and all to find 
how many inches of glory adjec- 
tives were in the ads of that issue. 

His figures were 791 inches of 
adjectives in that one ad section. 

“And you say it isn’t done any 
more!” sezze to Eagles in full 
triumph. 

Skippy sits with his mouth open, 
staring like an idiot. Eagles gets 
up and flings his arms and yells. 
Then he calms down, whistles up 
a statistical man, tells him he 
wants Adams’ 791 inches reduced 
to circulation miles. 

Great, the way those statistical 
guys work. He calls up The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, asks ’em how 
much circulation they got. They an- 
swer 3,107,573. 

“Be sure and get in the seventy- 
three,” sez Eagles. 

Then the guy pulls out a pocket 


calculator, juggles it a bit and 
sez: “791 inches? Can’t you gimme 
another inch, Adams?” 

“Sure,” sez Adams, “I’m posi 
tive I missed more’n one inch.” 

“Fine,” sez the guy, “then you 
got sixty-six feet of adjectives in 
this issue—multiply this by circu- 
lation and divide by the number 
of feet in a mile and you got 
38,844% circulation miles of adjec- 
tives in that one issue. Do you 
want it exact?” 

“No,” sez Eagles, 
enough.” 

Meanwhile Skippy keeps sitting 
with his mouth open as he does 
when he’s excited, a bum habit in 
fly time, as Skippy well knows. 

Adams is no fool and he begins 
to wonder if he’s proved too much. 
Statistical man grins and beats it. 

Eagles gets solemn and sez: 
“Boys, can’t you see it? A snake 
of adjectives 38,84414 miles long 
winding itself into millions of 
homes and trying to bite millions 
of innocent people! Thirty-eight, 
pretty nearly thirty-nine, thousand 
miles of ‘better,’ ‘best,’ ‘superior,’ 
‘new, ‘finer, ‘splendid’! 

“Oh, what a snake! And that’s 
only one week of one magazine 
at a time when volume is off.” 

“Gosh,” says Skippy, very mildly, 
then his jaw sags open again. 

Eagles goes on: “Adams, you’ve 
won your case. I take back what 
I said about it not being done. /t 
is done! Lordy! How it is done! 
I'll grant that 4,000 adjectives 
outa that 38,000 belong in ads, and 
you, young man, have gotta quit 
piling junk on that junk pile. 
You’ve proved too blamed much!” 

Adams won't use an adjective 
now and Eagles has to edit in a 
few where they belong. But Adams 
is writing copy that gets down to 
what a product is and what it is 
good for. 

Skippy? Oh, after a while he 
spit out the dust and closed his 
mouth. Skippy got an idea. I'll 
tell you "bout it some day. 

GroucHo. 


“that’s near 
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Chain-Store Sales for April 


Apr. Apr. % 4 Months 3 a % 
Company 1932 1931 Chge. 1932 931 Chge. 


Gt. At. & Pac. ~ fa) $72,368,664 $85,026,365 —14.9 $ BS 

F. W. Woolw 20,754,984 23 831, . —12.9 78,795,212 84,180,388 —6.4 
*Sears, Roebuck tb) 21,146,525 28, "714 26. 78,801,700 98,745,934 —20.2 
Kroger G. & B. (c) 17, 190,044 20, 804, eH s 67,903,652 79,911,301 —15.0 
*Montgomery Ward 16,168,559 20,558,449 . 54,213,952 70,024,785 —22.6 
J. C. Penney Co.. 14,324,615 15,378,839 : 44,609,655 47,076,943 —5.2 
S. S. Kresge Co.. 10,337,217 12,590,090 A 38,646,227 43,220,161 —10.6 
W. T. Grant J i 20,898,910 20,192,665 
National Tea (d). 7 . 21,747,814 24,858,064 
Ss. H. Kress Co... 7 . 19,173,533 19,907,529 
McCrory Stores .. ; 12,924,135 12,933,170 
Dar /. Reeves (e). ,760, ? 10,244,187 12,034,372 
|. J. Newberry Co. r 

Hi. C. Bohack (f). 

Dominion Stores (g) 

Melville Shoe Corp. 

Lerner Stores 

Interstate Dept. 

G. C. Murphy .. 

Cc nsolidated Retail 

Peoples Drug .... 

Neisner Bros. 

Lane Bryant, Inc. 

Schiff Co. 

Western Auto Sply ‘ 

Kline Bros. 2 546, 782 +23. 0 

Rickford’s 664,848 —10.4 

Winn & — 454,878 —1.1 

Sally Frocks 503,818 —13.4 ‘ > 1, "570, 626 - 
M. H. Fishman .. 195-231 207,221 —5.8 616, 783 558,365 - 
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*Inecludes both chain and mail-order sales. 


For 4 wks. ended April 30, com- (d)—For 4 wks. and 16 wks. ended 

posed with like period last year. April 23. 

or 4 wks. and 16 wks. ended (e)—For 5 wks. ended April 30. 

April 23. and 13 wks. ended 

For 4 wks. and 16 wks. ended 30. 

April 23. yks. and 18 wks. ended 
April 3 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company reports that April sales, expressed in 
tons, were estimated as 422,714 this year, compared with 456,704 in April, 1931. 
lhis is a decrease in quantity merchandise sold of 33,990 tons, or 7.44 per cent. 
Average weekly sales in April were $18,092,166, compared with $21,256,591 in 1931, 
a decrease of $3,164,425. Average weekly tonnage sales were 105,678, compared with 
114,176 in April, 1931, a decrease of 8,498. 


The F. W. Woolworth Company reports that there were 1,910 stores in operation 
t the end of April, 1932. 


Commenting on April results, Montgomery Ward said: “With 56 less stores than 
n the corresponding month last year and further curtailment of sales volume by the 
elimination of women’s fashions from the catalog, there may be some encouragement 
n the April sales figures, although Ward’s finds no indication of any general upturn 
n business.” 


Numer oF Stores 1n OPERATION 


Enp oF APRIL Enp oF APRIL 
1932 1931 93 193 


Kreger Grocery 4,845 5,057 

C. Penney . 1,464 1,454 

S. S. Kresge .. inca 688 

Melville 470 480 
Neisner Bros. 
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One of the stupidest things in the world F 
is to like things just because they are 


inte 
cheap. It is almost as stupid as to like mer 
things just because they are dear. Cheap pag 
buying is not economic buying. . .. Two Api 
semi-pleasing purchases are never The 
equal to one really satisfactory one. 
The woman of good fashion-taste 
knows this—for what is smartness but aga 
common sense with snap in it? And, as an 
soon as she balances her budget, she is tha 
going to exercise the best choice that pre 
it permits her. . . . Quality of mind 
will always demand quality of matter. i 
int 
m 
de 


From all over the country have come requests for the poster of which 
this is a small replica. The original is 20”x 27” and has a brilliant \ 
yellow border. A single poster is available without charge to any 
advertiser, store, or agency that wishes it. Posters are likewise available 
in quantity, at cost. If desired, the company’s name will be imprinted 
at the bottom without extra charge. Address: Business Manager, 
Vegue, Graybar Building, New York City. Telephone: MOhawk 4-7500. C 
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“BACK TO 
QUALITY!” 


For months now Vogue has been pointing out that the 
intelligent buying public cares but little for indifferent 
merchandise at any price. (The quotation on the opposite 
page, for example, is from an article which appeared in 
\pril 1st Vogue, entitled “The Quality Market Knows 
The Best From The Best-Seller.”’) 


Now, on every side, we see the inevitable reaction 
against the blind and frantic forcing of volume sales—and 
a new perception on the part of stores and manufacturers 
that the road back to quality is also the road back to 
prestige and to profits. 


Vogue believes that this rising tide of quality will carry 
us all appreciably nearer to normal times. For until the 
intelligent public is offered what it really wants—good 
merchandise at fair prices—it will hang on to its money 
despite all the slogans that can be invented. 


OGUE 


ONE OF THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS 





Making Direct Mail Act as 
Calendar Follow-Up 


This Company Ties Them Together by Illustration and Sales Messages 


N illustration of what can be 

done to extend the use of ad- 
vertising material beyond its orig- 
inal purpose is the tie-up that the 
Concrete Steel Company of New 
York made for two years between 
its calendar and its direct mail. 
This corollary use of material is 
interesting not only from the stand- 
point of economy—of especial im- 
portance these days—but also in 
the repetitive advertising value re- 
sulting from the way this company 
has worked out the adaptation. 

An important part of this com- 
pany’s advertising activity is its 
calendar, which is of the type that 
is made up of twelve pages, each 
page giving the dates of the cur- 
rent month as well as those of the 
preceding and following months. 
In addition, each page carries a 
panel in which is illustrated some 
group of the firm’s products or 
form of service of timely interest 
in that particular month to the 
architect, building material dealer 
or contractor who uses the calen- 
dar. 

Direct mail plays another impor- 
tant part in the company’s adver- 
tising. One schedule calls for a 
mailing each month to those who 
have received and are using the 
calendar. This monthly mailing 
piece, which is an illustrated letter, 
is timed to arrive when the calen- 
dar sheet for the last month has 
been torn off and a new sheet with 
a new illustration appears. 


Same Illustration 
Used Twice 


The tie-up between the calendar 
and this direct mail lies in the fact 
that the illustration used on the 
direct-mail piece is the same as 
that which appears on the calen- 
dar for that month. The illustra- 
tion, as pointed out, was chosen 
for its timeliness and the letter 
emphasizes this in its copy. 

In October, for example, the 
contractor working on concrete 
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construction is anxious to get his 
job under cover before cold 
weather sets in, and the service 
that the Concrete Steel Company 
can render him in this respect is 
of timely interest. Immediate de- 
livery is of the utmost importance 
in such an instance. The calendar 
for this month, therefore, illus- 
trates the warehouse service of the 
company, showing pictures of its 
various warehouses and also pic 
tures of the Yankee Stadium and 
the Yale Bowl, big jobs with which 
this service has been identified 
The letter sent out for October 
bearing this same illustration at 
the top develops this theme fur- 
ther. 

Here is the letter mailed out in 
August, 1931, when the illustration 
on the calendar showed pictures 
dealing with subway construction: 


Gentlemen: 

What you want in the way of rein- 
forcing stegl for your next job may be 
entirely different from what the con- 
tractor needs who is building a subway. 

Yet wouldn’t it be just as important 
for you to have on this job the same 
quality of products, the same efficiency 
of service—CONCRETE STEEL RE- 
INFORCING AND WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE—that measures up to the ex- 
acting standards of subway construction? 

No, we don’t exactly specialize in 
subway work, even though according to 
the August sheet of your Concrete Steel 
Company calendar, from which the above 
picture is reproduced, thousands of tons 
of Havemeyer Bars are used annually in 
subway construction. 

We do know that whatever your re- 
quirements, large or small, in reinforc- 
ing steel and service, whatever or where- 
ever your job may be, we can give you 
the sort of products, performance and 
price that insures a satisfactory job and 
job profit. 

But getting back to that next job of 
yours— If you find here a hint as to 
the best place to order your reinforcing 
steel for the job, you will find also a 
convenient way to act on the hint. You'll 
see it under the above flap. Fill it in, 
return it in the enclosed reply envelope 
and get our nearest office in touch with 
you. 


Very truly yours, 
Ww Pouca, 
President. 


The flap referred to is the part 
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of the 8,000 who have received the 
calendar since the particular theme 
of the month might not apply to 
all of the four groups into which 
the company’s list is divided. 
These groups include architects, 
general building contractors, deal- 
ers and road contractors. In order 
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res of the letter bearing the illustration 
on : and which folds over the letter- 
head. The reverse side of this 
i. flay each month is printed like a 
be coupon, by means of which the 
on- prospect can send for price quo- 
~ tations, booklets or whatever offer 
me is made for that particular month. 
Icy The nature of the work done 
and the services offered by the 
x. Concrete Steel Company are such 
n? that direct orders are not expected 
= in these replies, but they do serve 
el as leads and follow-ups for the 
ve company’s salesmen. 
. This plan has brought very sat- 
isfactory results, according to Con- 
e- rad Henken, advertising manager 
» of the company, and has proved 
u very economical, inasmuch as the 
d material for the calendar is made 
d to do double duty in its use in the 
f letters. 
) These monthly mailing pieces are 
not sent, of course, to the full list 
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The Photograph Which Ap- 

pears on the Calendar for 

August Is Used on a Letter 

Mailed Out the Early Part 
of That Month 





to take care of all these interests, 
however, special direct-mail pieces 
are sent out from time to time de- 
voted to these groups. These are 
built around the company’s busi- 
ness-paper advertising or other de- 
velopments of current interest and 
importance. 

Since the company’s calendars 
are made up with great care and 
expense, so that they will receive 
preference and be used throughout 
the year by their recipients, the 
method of distributing them is of 
interest. Excepting those mailed 
out to stockholders, no calendar is 
sent out unless a request has been 
made for it. A letter was sent at 
the end of October one year to 
the company’s list, which includes 
about 22,000 names, requesting 
those who wanted the calendar to 
mail back an enclosed card pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

On the last mailing of this letter, 
returns were 35 per cent making 
a distribution of 8,000 of the cal- 
endars. This the company consid- 
ers an excellent return, insuring at 
the same time that the calendar is 
not being wasted but going only 
to those who are likely to hang it 
in their offices. 
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EFFECTIVENESS 
Which are 


Effectiveness of Media | 


lay 2 


yol 


Media effectiveness expressed in terms of effici- } The ef 
ency—not circulation. presse 


Introducing a new concept of media | 
selection and treatment based on field in- | 
vestigation covering the following points: 





1. Cost per page per 1,000 readers. 1. Cos 
2. Sex, age, income and occupation of readers. 2. Cos 
3. Percent of readership 1st week, 2nd week, etc. 3. Cor 
4. Inter-duplication of magazine readership. 4. Cos 
5. Seasonal and issue-by-issue variation in readership. 5. Per 
6. Average number and percent of total advertise- 


ments seen. 


7. Cost of visibility compared by media for space Medi 


units and treatment. supp’ 
8. Cost by media of visibility compared by position. print 
9. Cost of visibility compared by media for 15 clas- those 


sifications of advertising. Cons 


10. Cost of readership compared by media for 15 and 
classifications of advertising. 


11. Cost of action compared by media for 15 classifica- Repc 
tions of advertising. oak’ 
12. Cost of visibility, readership, users reached and 
action secured compared by media for specific 


advertising campaigns. Letter 





Media currently included in Effectiveness Reports 
Six Women’s Magazines: Delineator . . Good Housekeeping . . Ladies’ Home Journal 
eCall’s . . Pictorial Review . . Woman’s Home Companion CO!) 
Four Weeklies: Collier’s . . Liberty . . Literary Digest . . Saturday Evening Post : 


Three General Monthlies: American . . . . Cosmopolitan - + True Story 


Newspaper Effectiveness Reports contemplated but not yet available 
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Sl - » or SPACE 
relyou Buying? 


Effectiveness of Advertisements 


effici- | The effectiveness of individual advertisements ex- 
pressed in terms of their accomplishment. 


Introducing a new guide to campaign 
planning and preparation of advertise- 
ments covering the following points: 





1. Cost per person of advertisement visibility. 

2. Cost per person of advertisement readership. 

3. Cost per person to reach product users. 

4. Cost per person to secure action from advertisement. 
hip. 5. Percentage (if any) of unfavorable reception. 


tise- 


Media and Advertisement Effectiveness Reports 


pace 
| supply answers to “unknowns” of selling by the 
ion. printed word. They are being made available, to 
las. those interested in developing the market for 
; Consumer’s Goods, after months of experiment 
1s and test have demonstrated that it can be done. 
“nd Reports based on field investigation exclusively, 
= not theory, are available from February 1, 1932, on. 
ific 


Letters of inquiry for further information will be given individual attention. 





nal 


| DANIEL STARCH 


om CONSULTANT IN COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 
420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 








Put the Price Appeal Back on a 
Profit Basis 


Gone—the Advantage of Making Advertised Products Price Footballs 


By Paul S. Willis 


President, Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America 
Vice-President and General Manager, Comet Rice Company 


HE price panic has done its 

worst and there are certain 
heartening indications that business 
is anxious to return to a sound 
profit basis. It cannot return to 
such a _ basis, however, without 
turning its back on certain cher- 
ished policies and facing some 
seemingly unpleasant realities. 

To reduce the picture to figures, 
let us take a retail store which, we 
shall assume, in 1929 did a total 
business of $100,000. It is not un- 
reasonable to assume further that 
this store’s cost of doing business 
was 20 per cent which left an 80 
per cent margin from which to 
buy merchandise, extract a profit, 


etc. 
We now reach 1931. On the 


same unit or tonnage volume this 
store could do only about $70,000, 
allowing for a 30 per cent drop in 


prices. For the food business, at 
least, 30 per cent is a good average 
figure; one of the large food 
chains is now advertising that its 
retail prices are off 28 per cent 
from the peak of 1929. 

If the owner of the store has 
been fortunate he may have been 
able to reduce his overhead from 
10 to 20 per cent. Some of his 
items of overhead, such as wages, 
are probably down, others, such as 
rent, light and heat have probably 
been reduced slightly, if any. 
However, let’s give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt and assume that 
he has trimmed $4,000 off his cost 
of doing business. 

Subtract $16,000 from $70,000 
and there is left $54,000, $26,000 
less than the margin he had to 
work on in 1929. 

That, very broadly, is what has 
happened to thousands of retailers, 
from the large chain down to the 
small independent, in an era of 
falling prices. The figures will vary 
for various industries but one fact 


remains: The retailers of the 
United States, owing to the re- 
duced prices at which they must 
sell merchandise, are taking in 
considerably less on which to base 
their profits than they did in 1929. 
Furthermore, there is every indi- 
cation that even though prices do 
not continue to fall, the retailer 
will have to operate on a similar 
basis for some time unless some 
unusual or unforeseen corrective 
influence is incurred. 

Therefore, there would seem to 
be nothing to be gained by hoping 
heartily for a return of 1929 con- 
ditions. What we must face are 
1932 conditions and determine 
whether or not it is possible to 
operate prosperously on such a 
foundation. 


Taking the Retail Store 
as an Example 


I have intentionally chosen for 
my illustration a _ retail store. 
Obviously, the same conditions af- 
fect the manufacturer. A few 
years ago it‘would not have been 
so obvious that conditions in the 
retail store are related closely to 
the manufacturer’s welfare but to- 
day we know that retailers operat- 
ing at a loss have a definitely 
harmful effect upon manufac- 
turers. 

One of the first things, it seems 
to me, that must be considered is 
volume. 

There can be little doubt that 
the craze for volume pursued by 
every group in the food field has 
contributed a great deal to the de- 
moralizing conditions existing dur- 
ing the last two years. The same 
thing is true in other fields. 

Therefore, it is obvious that we 
must all reconcile ourselves to be- 
ing content with our present exist- 
ing share of the prevailing con- 
sumption for our commodity. 
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Should any one of us seek to ex- 
and unduly at the present time, at 
the expense of our competitors, 
then our methods would tend to 
promote further uneconomic price 
utting, ruinous to profits in our 
narkets and in our portion of the 
ndustry and ruinous to the early 
ecovery of our industry as a 
vhole. 
At first glance this doctrine 
light seem to be a plea for a con- 
nuation of a status quo but with 
mditions as they are the job of 
naintaining a volume is big 
nough to worry a great many 
manufacturers and calls for the 
nest exercise of merchandising 
and advertising ingenuity. 
Business has been made to real- 
e pretty keenly that volume may 
have small relation to profit, 
(here are a great many plants in 
is country today that are main- 
taining an amount of volume by 
ie shortsighted policy of selling 
merchandise below the cost of pro- 
luction. Thus, they dig them- 
selves deeper into the hole of 
financial failure when they should 


e busily engaged in building profit 
stepladders to enable them to climb 
out of their pit. 

There are plenty of indications 
that the price panic of 1931 and 
early 1932 was based on a partial 
misunderstanding of consumer psy- 


chology. To be sure millions have 
been unemployed and other mil- 
lions have been forced to reduce 
their scale of living, often dras- 
tically. However, many other 
millions have reduced their scale 
f living without any real reason 
ior it while those who have been 
forced to pare down their expenses 
have done so more drastically than 
vas necessary. 

Placing the 

Responsibility 


The responsibility for this con- 
dition can be laid squarely at the 
door of manufacturers and retailers 
who, realizing what was happen- 
ing in a period of business depres- 
sion, jumped to the conclusion that 
price was the only sound sales 
irgument to be used in an era of 
leclining prices. Therefore, many 
if them used their best advertising 
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and merchandising talents to edu- 
cate the consumers to look for 
bargains. Often this education was 
done at the expense of quality. 
At the recent National Drug 
Store Survey Conference in St. 
Louis some startling facts concern- 
ing prices were brought out. One 
of the most interesting things that 
this survey uncovered was that cut 
prices often do not increase the 
total volume on the cut items but 
instead concentrate the buying of 
those items in the cut price period. 


The Influence of 
Selection and Variety 


A survey made by Drug Topics 
among 10,000 consumers in Illinois 
several months ago showed that 
only 21 per cent of them patron- 
ized certain stores because of 
lower prices. A better selection 
and variety of merchandise was 
given by 37 per cent of those ques- 
tioned as their chief reason for 
buying from certain stores and 22 
per cent were influenced by more 
modern establishments. 

In the food industry there are 
plenty of indications that the aver- 
age consumer will buy quality 
food so long as she understands 
what quality means. This does 
not mean that she will go out of 
her way to buy so-called fancy 
products when there are cut price 
products of poorer but satisfactory 
quality obtainable, particularly if 
she is operating on a_ limited 
budget. 

The success of the loss leader 
principle is based on the knowl- 
edge in the mind of the price 
cutter that an offer of quality mer- 
chandise—which means usually ad- 
vertised merchandise—at a reduced 
price will draw consumers to the 
store. The price cutter’s theory is 
that once the woman is inside the 
store she immediately becomes a 
prospect for items on which the 
dealer is making a long profit. 

Here again the National Drug 
Store Survey seems to prove defi- 
nitely that this theory is all wrong. 
Wroe Alderson, director of the 
survey, at the recent conference 
made the significant statement that 
cut price sales do not stimulate the 
purchase of items on which the 
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prices have not been cut. In the 
drug trade, at least, the promotion 
of heavy cut price sales brings 
people into the stores but as a rule 
they are very careful to buy only 
the items on which the prices have 
been cut deeply and the clerks 
themselves do not have the time to 
push other and longer profit mer- 
chandise. 

It seems to me that the manu- 
facturers of the country have an 
educational job to do along these 
lines. As a matter of fact, one of 
the keynotes of the activities of 
the Associated Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America during the cur- 
rent year is to educate all of the 
units in the food field as to the 
fallacy of badly cut prices, particu- 
larly on nationally advertised mer- 
chandise which is fast-moving, 
thoroughly accepted by the con- 
sumer and, therefore, should be a 
source of real profit to retailers. 

Most of the cut price situations 
are due to the follow-the-leader 
complex. Recently, for instance, 
in a certain market, one of the dis- 
tributors reduced the price 3 cents 


on an article normally selling at 7 


cents. During the day of that fea- 
ture this firm did a big business. 
The following day two other dis- 
tributors brought their price down 
to 4 cents and that price was con- 
tinued. At the end of the week 
the volume of business done was 
no greater than in previous weeks, 
but each sale brought 3 cents less 
per unit. 


Affects Good-Will 
Drastically 


Such things are happening all 
over the country in almost all 
classes of stores. It is bad retail- 
ing and vitally affects the value of 
the good-will of the manu fac- 
turer whose product has been cut. 

In a recent article in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, Albert Leffingwell, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Riegel & Lef- 
fingwell, Inc., pointed out that 
thousands of consumers who have 
been through the cut price fad, have 
been stung by poor quality mer- 
chandise and are now in a position 
where they buy carefully—which 
doesn’t mean that they always buy 
at the lowest price. 
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If Mr. Leffingwell is right, and 
I am willing to agree with him to 
a great extent, we are in a situa- 
tion where thousands of consumers 
are suspicious of merchandise of 
unknown quality. If they are born 
bargain hunters they will follow 
the loss leaders from store to store 
but they are not going to be par- 
ticularly anxious to buy merchan- 
dise of which they are uncertain. 


Retail Operating 
Costs 


Recently, I saw the operating 
costs of different types of retail 
units in the grocery field. I was 
impressed by their substantial re 
duction in operating costs and their 
material increased efficiency of 
operation. There are today cer 
tain types of retail units whose 
cost of doing business is as low as 
any other type of distributor. 

This means, obviously, that price 
cutting advantages have, to a great 
extent, been eliminated. Distribu- 
tors are conscious of this as is in- 
dicated, it seems to me, by the 
definite development in their ad- 
vertising during the last couple of 
years. Some of the largest dis- 
tributors in the country are still 
making price a big feature of their 
advertising but, in addition to that, 
they are using institutional mes- 
sages and using other advertising 
devices beyond that of mere price. 
When one of the large chains re- 
cently opened a store in a large 
Middle Western city and used full 
pages in which price was not men- 
tioned, it did a thing which would 
have been unthinkable five years 
ago. 

In several speeches recently I 
have said to wholesale grocers, “I 
suggest that you give earnest 
thought to the elimination of un- 
sound price competition among 
yourselves. I suggest, also, that 
through your salesmen you carry 
to independent retailers the thought 
that the merchant who gives ser- 
vice can command a price pre- 
mium over the selling price of the 
non-service merchant. What ap- 
plies to the retailer applies to the 
wholesaler as well, as long as the 
premium is not excessive.” 

I might very well add that what 
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in order to up- 
hold an honor- 
able code in 
business, must 
be edited in 
accordance 
with high 
professional 
standards. 


HAWLEY | 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 





























applies to the retailer and whole 
saler, in addition applies to th: 
manufacturer. To me it seems 
that the manufacturer must kee; 
hammering home this doctrine. 

The subject of resale pric 
maintenance is one which is con 
fused by a great many contradic 
tions as was indicated prett) 
clearly by the recent Seligman 
Love report. Without committin: 
myself on the merits or demerit: 
of resale price legislation, I be 
lieve that the matter of price 
goes a lot deeper than any legisla 
tion can correct. 

There is a_ tendency among 
some manufacturers to do mori 
selective selling; that is, choosing 
those distributors who are the best 
merchandisers to be the recipients 
of extra merchandising help. This 
may offer a solution in certai: 
cases but basically it is merely a 
recognition on the part of the 
manufacturer that he should d 
an educational job. By selective 
selling he arrives at his educa 
tional job by the shortest cut. 

There are indications in several 
lines of a return to quality adver 
tising. If the Quality Maintenanc: 
League works out even half as 
well as its sponsors hope, it should 
have a definite effect upon turning 
the people’s minds back to quality 

Manufacturers can very defi- 
nitely help themselves and hel; 
their distributors by forgetting th« 
price panic and going back to som« 
first principles of advertising 
which they have overlooked, many 
of them, during the last two years 
They must not overlook the fact 
that it is still possible for a re 
tailer in New York City to build 
volume on an $85 suit in the fac« 
of a competitor's advertising fea- 
turing suits at a $20 price level. 

In the food field as in many 
others, advertised merchandise has 
meant quality products sold at a 
fair price—and the consumers, 
after a price debauch, are gradu- 
ally coming back to quality prod- 
ucts. Furthermore, no amount of 
private brands competition has 
been able to remove from the ad- 
vertised product its ability to move 
quickly without artificial stimu- 
lants. 
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Many companies and many re- 
tailers today are selling as large a 
tonnage or unit volume as they ever 
did although profits have shrunk 
to nothing. The problem that 
must be solved in order to get 
business back on a solid founda- 
tion is that of getting volume with 
profit. It won’t be solved by com- 
plaints nor can it be solved so long 
as uneconomic trade practices are 
allowed to flourish. 

It is squarely up to the manu- 
facturers of this country, and 
more particularly up to the adver- 
tisers, to see that conditions that 
cause profitless tonnage are elimi- 
nated. In order to do so, they 
must realize, as has been defi- 
nitely indicated, that price alone 
does not have the appeal that it 
has always been considered to 
have. In other words they must 
educate themselves before they be- 
gin the educational job on whole- 
salers and retailers. 


Death of Lorenzo Benedict 

Lorenzo Benedict, president of the 
Worcester Salt Company, died at Orange, 
N. J., last week at the age of seventy. 
He started his career in the salt busi- 
ness with Nash Whiton & Company. In 
1894 a merger of several companies was 
effected to form the Worcester Salt Com- 
pany and in 1910 Mr. Benedict became 
its president. Mr. Benedict was also a 
lirector of the National Food Products 
Company, a director of the Preferred 
Accident Insurance Company and an 
ficer and director of numerous other 
mpanies. 

As a result of his extensive personal 
experience in selling, Mr. Benedict pos- 
sessed a rich philosophy of salesman- 
ship, some of which was expressed in an 
interview with him published in Print- 
ers’ INK MonTHLy in June, 1925. He 
vas a firm believer in all forms of 
legitimate advertising and always took 
1 keen interest in the activities of the 
uivertising of his company, especially 
1 the proper merchandising of every 
vlvertising effort. 

When Mr. Benedict became president 
f the company in 1910 there was no 
ivertising appropriation, the total ex- 
penditure for publicity being less than 
$10,000 a year. It has been increased 
from year to year until it is more than 
$300,000 for 1932. 


, 


“The Manufacturing Jeweler’ 
Becomes Semi-Monthly 


The Manufacturina Jeweler, formerly 
published weekly by William B. Frost & 
»mpany, Providence, R. I., will be pub- 
lished semi-monthly, effective with the 


urrent issue. The magazine will ap- 
pear on the first and third Thursday of 
each month. 
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‘PUNCH’S 
PRESTIGE 


PRESTIGE is a common word in 
rs, but it stands 
for something hard to win and 
jealously to be guarded in busi- 
mess practice. The dictionary 
defines it as “influence arising 
from reputation.” It is another 
name for the goodwill of the 
Advertiser who has built his pro- 
duct into the consciousness of the 
buying public. Indiscriminate 
weight of advertising alone can- 
not confer it. It develops slowly 
but certainly around the adver- 
tising which pursues a clear un- 
swerving policy, which aims at 
the intelligent of a wide- 
spread community, and which is 
found in company the world has 
learned to respect. In fulfilling 
the two last-named conditions 
“PUNCH” is of paramount 
importance to the Advertiser who 
is building up prestige. Firstly, 
because “PUNCH” circulates 
primarily amongst that section 
of the public that moulds the buy- 
ing habits of the rest. Secondly, 
because throughout the English- 
ae world “PUNCH” is 
believed in withalong-established 
faith that extends to everything 
between its famous covers. 
Directly the advertising of your mer- 
chandise appears in “ BUN ,” that 
merchandise begins to gather to itself 
prestige, toearn goodwill andconfidence 
that are the finest of all bulwarks against 
trade vicissitude, and the greatest of all 
forces for trade expansion. Can you 
afford NOT to use the tremendous 
and growing power of “PUNCH”? 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ““ PUNCH” 
10 BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
ENGLAND 

















Rates, Publicity, Economy Get 
Inland Publishers’ Spotlight 


I EWSPAPER rates are being, 

and should be, maintained— 
publishers of the Inland Daily 
Press Association were firm about 
that in their annual two-day spring 
meeting at Chicago last week. On 
the question of whether current 
business conditions justify a more 
liberal policy in granting free pub- 
licity to advertisers, there was less 
unanimity of opinion. 

A third major consideration, in a 
many-sided program devoted largely 


to the problems of the business 
side of the house, was operating 
economy. Considerable attention 


was given to methods of reducing 
expenses without in any way dis- 
turbing the quality of service to 
reader and advertiser. 

In discussing advertising rates, 
Frank W. Rucker, Independence, 
Mo., Examiner, held that in most 
cases reductions would be contrary 
to the best interests of advertiser 
and publisher alike. A survey of 
241 Inland members, prepared by 
FE. H. Mammen, Paducah, Ky., 
Sun-Democrat, shows that the pub- 
lishers have maintained that phi- 


losophy almost unanimously. Only 
nine papers have reduced their 
rates. Twice that number have in- 


creased them. 

“If there ever was a time when 
advertisers needed quality media it 
is now,” said Mr. Rucker, “and 
the newspaper can maintain its 
standards as an advertising medium 
only by keeping up its standards as 
a newspaper. These are times for 
the publisher to do a little thinking 
for his advertisers as well as for 
himself, to look into the future and 
when the better days begin to re- 
turn to be right there with a 
medium that during the trying 
days did not weaken its influence 
or power. That’s what the manu- 
facturer and the merchant want, 
even though they may not know it.” 

The free publicity question occa- 
sioned more general discussion than 
any other. This subject was intro- 
duced in a talk by William B. 
Hamel, Mattoon, IIl., Journal- 


Gasette, who asserted that during 
the last year demands for publicity 
stories have increased in number 
and the results of saying “no” 

have become more costly. He pre- 
sented a series of opinions given 
by representative Inland members 
on whether the bars are being or 
should be let down. His conclusion 
was that “there is anything but 
accord in the newspaper industry 
on this subject. 

“Are we weakening on free pub- 
licity,” he asked, “and letting the 
advertiser reduce rates with us by 
giving him a big juicy story with 
every advertisement he runs? If 
such is the case, advertisers are 
going to win a much larger point 
than rate reductions. They will be 
getting more for their money than 
any rate reductions they ever 
dreamed of.” 

Frank Throop, Lincoln, Nebr., 
Star, who discussed methods of 
building a newspaper in difficult 
times; W. J. Damm, Milwaukee 
Journal, who described the advan- 
tages of newspaper tie-in with a 
radio station as a promotion tool ; 
and Don Anderson, Madison Wis- 
consin State Journal, who spoke on 
“Who Reads Your Advertising?” 
were others on the program. 


Trade Commission Reports on 
Drug and Hardware Chains 


“Co-operative Drug and Hardware 
Chains” is the title of the latest report 
on the Federal Trade Commission’s in 
vestigation of chain stores to be sent to 
the Senate. The report, which was trans- 
mitted April 18, contains information on 
twenty-four co-operative drug chains 
with a retail membership of 6,041 inde 
pendent drug stores, and six retail c 
operative hardware chains having a 
membership of 990 retail stores. Th: 
report is not yet available in printed 
form although mimeographed sum 


. maries may be had upon application t 
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the Commission. 


Consolidates with Hill Agency 


The advertising business of John R 
Klima, Pittsburgh, has been consolidated 
with the W. S. Hill Company, advertis- 
ing agency of that city. Mr. Klima has 
joined the Hill agency as an account ex- 
ecutive. 
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Radical Plan Quickly Distributes 
This New Product 


Whar h More, the Cost Involved in Getting Distribution Was 
Particularly Low 


_ By Roy Dickinson 


pus is a story of a product t when it was decided to 
ut with the distri — 
lem was 


puTTing DRAMA 


into DISTRIBUTION 
...with POSTAL TELEGRAPH 


@ At 9:59 A.M. the 900 drug stores and beauty shops in Syracuse 
and Rochester knew very little about “Euthol.” 

At 10:00 A.M. two battalions of Postal Telegraph Messengers 
set out, bearing in one hand 50-word Postal Telegrams announcing 
the new product, its prices, discounts, etc., and in the other, pack- 
ages containing free goods, counter displays, reprints of advertis- 
ing and a return “Collect” Postal Telegraph order blank. 

At 4 P.M. “Euthol”, the National Oil Products Company’s new 
scalp preparation, was prominently displayed and being sold in 
practically 900 outlets. Also 160 drug windows as well as numer- 
ous beauty shop windows had been set aside for ““Euthol” displays. 

By noon of the following day 64 orders had been received at the 
factory and “Euthol” had been firmly established overnight in 
this crowded and sales-resistant market. The Chas. Dallas Reach 
Agency, Newark, N. J., with Postal Telegraph officials, devised 
and set in operation this dramatic and economical method of 
securing 100% distribution in a phenomenally short time. 

If the solution to your problem is action, ask now 
to have a Postal Telegraph Representative call at 
your office. 
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Tobacco Invests $5,000,000 More 
in Newspaper Advertising 


HIRTEEN tobacco companies 

invested nearly $5,000,000 more 
in newspaper advertising in 1931 
than in 1930, while twelve wearing 
apparel concerns increased their 
expenditures nearly $350,000, ac- 
cording to a survey of national ad- 
vertising expenditures compiled by 
the Bureau of Advertising, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. The report also indicates 
that although the number of na- 
tional advertisers in newspapers 
was less in 1931 than in 1930, the 
average expenditure per adver- 
tiser was slightly higher. 

Tobacco advertisers spent a total 
of $28,620,000 in newspapers last 
year and sixty-four food advertis- 
ers appropriated for that medium 
$19,240.000, slightly less than in 
1930. In the wearing apparel group 
twelve companies increased their 
newspaper appropriations from 
$2,035,000 to $2,480,000. 

Due largely to the big drop in 
appropriations of automotive, tire 
and radio companies the total in- 
vestment of national advertisers in 
1931 was $205,000,000 against 
$230,000,000 in 1930. 

The survey shows that 436 com- 
panies spent $50,000 or over in 
1931, the aggregate outlay of these 
companies being $148,450,000. 

Last year the Bureau reported on 
470 advertisers spending $177,- 
045.000 in 1930. It is interesting 
to note that the average expendi- 
ture per advertiser was slightly 
higher in 1931 than in the year pre- 
ceding. 

The survey shows comparative 
figures for 1930 and 1931 for 324 
companies. This group of com- 
panies spent $134,375,000 in 1931 
as compared with $160,260,000 in 
the preceding year, a reduction of 
16 per cent. The decline is greater 
than the 10.8 per cent decline esti- 
mated for national newspaper ad- 
vertising as a whole. This may be 
explained partly by the fact that 
no figures were considered in the 
study below $50,000. Many of the 
advertisers who spent between 
$50,000 and $75,000 in 1930 cut 


their budget last year to below the 
$50,000 level, although these ma 


still account for an appreciable 


bulk of advertising investment. 

Citing a study by the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America, the 
Bureau reports that in thirty-four 
cities where newspaper linage dur 
ing the first six months of 1931 was 
greater than in the corresponding 
period of 1930, or where the de 
crease was relatively slight, busi- 
ness was carried on at a rate 8.3 
per cent above the average for the 
nation as a whole. Contrarily, in 
thirty-four cities where newspaper 
linage was reduced by more than 
11.95 per cent in the first six 
months, business was barely even 
with the national average. 


E. B. Morgan Joins 
Martin-Pilling-Shaw 
Earl B. Morgan, formerly secretary 
treasurer and sales manager of the 
Culver Laboratories, Inc., Philadelphia 
Culver manicure preparations, has joine: 
Martin-Pilling-Shaw, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. He was at one 
time with the Curtis Publishing Con 
pany and later conducted his own busi 
ness as merchandising and management 
counsel. 


Starts Real Estate Advertising 
Business 

Miss Elizabeth Shoemaker, forme: 
news editor of the National Associatior 
of Real Estate Boards, Chicago, has es 
tablished a real estate advertising and 
publicity business at that city. The new 
business will be located at 310 Sout! 
Michigan Bonlevard. 


Death of W. B. Haggerty 


William B. Haggerty, president and 
a director of the Laundry Age Publish 
ing Company, New York, publisher of 
Laundry Age, died on May 21, at Kansas 
City. Mr. Haggerty, who was fifty-three 
years old, was one of the founders of the 
publishing company which he headed. 


Joins New York “Evening 
Post” 


James Fishback, formerly with the 
New York American and, before that, 
with the New York World, has joined 
= local staff of the New York Evening 
ost. 
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Newspaper Circulation Is Losing 
Its Lunatic Fringe 


Inflated Circulation Is Too Costly to Maintain 


By Colonel Frank Knox 


Publisher, 


HAVE been in the publishing 

business all my life, from the 
time I left college. I began it al- 
most at the outset as a circulation 
manager, but I have always known 
that there existed what I choose 
to call the lunatic fringe of circu- 
lation. It can be found in regions 
remote from the place of publica- 
tion and in a very definite quantity 
in the city of publication. 

I remember one city in the 
United States with which I had 
to deal personally, where two eve- 
ning newspapers had been engaged 
for several years in an extremely 
intensive and highly expensive 
campaign for circulation priority. 

As a result of a study of that 
particular city, we found approxi- 
mately 10,000 readers who regu- 
larly were the victims or the pros- 
pects, as you may choose, of the 
circulation solicitors. 

One newspaper would put on a 
campaign with some particular in- 
ducement and for thirty days that 
paper would enjoy the patronage 

this 10,000 and then another 
paper, feeling the shrinkage and 
noting the increase of its competi- 
tor, would put on something bet- 
ter. At the end of thirty days 
they would take the 10,000. So 
these 10,000 subscribers shuttled 
hack and forth between these two 
papers at a cost to each paper of 
approximately $500,000 a year. 

Then there is the other form of 
lunatic fringe of circulation, which 
is found beyond the territory in 
which the newspaper may legiti- 
mately and properly circulate. 
These regions are usually reached 
by the process of the pre-date or 
bulldog edition, and so, at great 
expense and at considerable sacri- 
fice in the quality of the product, 
editions were produced all over 

From an address made at the con- 


ention in Cincinnati last week of the 
\ssociation of National Advertisers. 


Chicago 


“Daily News” 


the country by newspapers in 
highly competitive fields, which 
were printed in advance of the 
actual date, and shipped out to 
these remote regions, again in the 
race for more figures. 

Both of these forms of circula- 
tion inflation are being cured, not 
so much by intention as by neces- 
sity. Every newspaper that shows 
a reasonable balance sheet in these 
times has undergone not only one 
but several processes of deflation 
of expenses. 


A Wasteful Expenditure 
for Years 


Circulation expenditures have 
always been wasteful. They have 
been for years. Naturally any in- 
telligent publisher, in attempting 
to establish a sound budget, at- 
tacks the worst forms of waste 
first, with the result that all over 
the country the expenditures for 
this inflated type of newspaper 
circulation have been cut. That 
was all you had to do to start the 
process of clearing and clean- 
ing up these evils, because such 
circulation was maintained and 
could only be maintained by sheer 
pressure of money. 

It is rather idle to discuss who 
was responsible for this condition. 
I have no need to tell you that you 
advertisers and your representa- 
tives, the advertiser’s agency, bear 
and must bear a part of the blame 
because you have been using al- 
most exclusively the yardstick of 
size, of bigness, and the newspaper 
publisher, to make his publication 
as profitable as possible, has been 
trading on your demand for size 
by securing that size.and then 
charging you an additional rate for 
an unwholesome, unhealthy, and 
largely unproductive type of cir- 
culation. 

I think we shall jointly have to 
bear the burden of blame for this 
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condition which has thus arisen. 

But, under the stern necessity of 
the pruning hook of business, it is 
being cured. Every cut, I suspect, 
in newspapers since the depression 
began has struck in some fashion 
or other at the expenditures, which 
made for inflated circulation and 
with the steady reduction of these 
unwise, wasteful expenditures, the 
total volume of inflated circulation 
is steadily diminished. 

One of the most expensive prac- 
tices in which newspapers indulge 
in order to arrive at a big circula- 
tion figure on which to base big 
rates has been the practice of go- 
ing outside of their proper time 
field. 

Then there is the waste involved 
in too large a number of editions 
per day, produced by this exces- 
sive competition and desire for 
more circulation. 

Inevitably and unescapably the 
production of numerous editions 
and special editions at another 
paper’s time makes for duplicate 
circulation which is valueless or 
practically so. 

Another form which lent itself 
to inflated circulation is almost 
constant employment of contests 
of various kinds to stimulate cir- 
culation growth. These are also 
feeling the pressure of necessity. 
Contest circulation is expensive 
circulation, another form of ex- 
traneous and unnecessary expense 
which is now being scrutinized as 
never before. 

Time was when the use of 
premiums was widespread in at- 
tempts to build circulation. Even 
before the depression came, they 
were admonishing us that the 
premium method of circulation 
was under a cloud and I think it 
probably is entirely true that now, 
under the pressure of necessity, it 
has practically disappeared. 

We all found, because we all 
tried it, that a premium-won sub- 
scriber was one only so long as the 
contract under the gift of the 
premium or the sale of the pre- 
mium that would reduce price 
lasted, and that as soon as that 
period expired we either had to be 
on hand with another premium to 
hold him or our competitor with 
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some other form of premium se- 
cured him. 

I want to again acquit myself, 
if I may, by protestation of any 
selfish or personal allusions or in- 
ferences in what I am going t 
say, and that is, I would like t 
urge that you study circulation 
values. You may not be able to do 
it yourselves, but you all porn 
competent advertising agents re; 
resenting you and thoroughly com- 
petent space buyers, and if you 
really want to cure the evil, and | 
know you do, of inflated circula- 
tion, because you pay for it, the 
cure will be found in the more ex- 
tensive study of the character of 
circulation. 

I am not one of those who argue 
that a small circulation with high 
quality is better than a big circu- 
lation of less high quality. 

But, I do think you will arrive 
somewhere and make tangible and 
definite progress in establishing 
circulation values if you will in- 
struct your space buyers to make 
a more intensive and more care- 
ful study of how circulation is se- 
cured by the media they propose 
to use. 

It doesn’t require an immense 
amount of time. It does require a 
familiar knowledge of how circu- 
lation in newspapers is built. 


Studying Reader 
Confidence 


In studying circulation value hy 
some yardstick other than that of 
mere bigness, you are going to deal 
with a very tangible thing, one that 
is difficult to measure and that is 
what is known as reader experi- 
ence, reader confidence. How can 
you tell that a given newspaper 
we will say with 200,000 circula- 
tion, has reader confidence or ac- 
ceptance, whether its competitor 
may have 250,000 or 350,000? 

The only method I can suggest 
is a sufficiently intensive study of 
those two particular media in order 
that you may determine how the 
figures are arrived at, how the fig- 
ures in circulation are obtained. 
In other words, you must have 
some familiarity with the histor) 
of the publication itself. 

There are only 
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New Sceptres 
In Their Hands 


Manufacturers believing in the power of 


new ideas to. meet new business condi- 
tions will be interested in our ideas of a 


new kind ol advertising agency service. 


Chas. Dallas Reach 


A dvertising 


30 Clinton St. Newark, N. J. 


W rite for a reprint of the story of a new and highly 


successful method of distribution executed for the 
National Oil Products Company. 
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sential fundamentals to successful 
newspaper circulation _ building. 
You have got to make a good 
newspaper suitable to your com- 
munity, and you have got to give 
it good distribution within its own 
proper territory. And the news- 
paper which satisfies these two 
conditions with reasonable enter- 
prise and loyalty to that purpose is 
as sure of circulation growth as 
any newspaper can be. 

I should like to conclude with 
two recommendations to help you: 
It I were you, controlling as you 
do the purse strings of advertising 
linage of a general character, I 
would lighten the emphasis you 
have constantly put upon the size 
of circulation. I would give more 
thought and more attention and 
more time than you have in the 
past to a study of how circulation 
was secured and how it is main- 
tained. 

And then, as an aid to the busi- 
ness in which I am engaged, I 
should like to solicit your co- 
operation in an effort I have been 
making for five years to get eve- 


back in their 
morning news- 
back in. their 


ning newspapers 
proper field and 
papers likewise 
proper time limits. 

If, through the co-operation of 
you men and the men who repre- 
sent you and the intelligent pub- 
lishers, who are fully awake to the 
dangers and the costs of this evil 
which has grown up, of publishing 
newspapers outside of their proper 
time limits, we can restore the old 
recognition of the proper hours 
for the publicatian of evening and 
morning newspapers, by that one 
achievement we will have elimi- 
nated very largely both the in- 
flated type of circulation in remote 
regions, far from the place of 
publication where the hold on the 
reader is necessarily light, and that 
other evil, duplicate circulation 
under which you pay twice for the 
same thing. 


M. B. Bock with Critchfield 

M. B. Bock, formerly with the Chi- 
cago office of the Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., has joined the Minneapolis office 
of Critchfield & Company, advertising 
agency. 
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TWO NINETY-FIVE 


A hosiery display designed 
for our client the PRopPER- 
McCattum Hosiery Co. 


MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Dickinson 
Speaks to Chicago 
Council 


YURTAILMENT of selling and 
A advertising effort has reached 
stage dangerous for the future 
many a business, Roy Dickinson, 
vice-president and associate editor 
Printers’ INK, declared at a 
eting of the Chicago Advertis- 
Council last week. There are 
plenty of incidents to prove that 
vertising, aS one factor of good 
management, builds profits even 
w and produces acceptance for 
re sales when the upturn comes, 
said. 
In support of the former assertion, 
Dickinson outlined briefly the 
methods of some twenty companies 
it have made notable sales and 
ofit records during the last year. 
lhese successes,” he pointed out, 
lave come as the result of new 
py angles, new products and new 
lling plans, in place of the ‘same 
ld stuff.’ And after all, better 
selling effort and better advertising 
comprise the only portion of eco- 
mics over which management 
is any control. Nothing can be 
lone about the destiny of the Pol- 
h Corridor anyway.” 
A series of charts which showed 
e results over a ten-year period 
a group of advertising compa- 
ics in one great industry as com- 
ired with the non-advertisers, 
roused much interest. 
Mr. Dickinson also pointed out 
that the present time offers a re- 
arkable advertising opportunity 
the small manufacturer with an 
mproved product and a new idea. 
[he Federal Reserve system must 
irce credit into the channels of 
he said,- “and many small 
ianufacturers with no high fixed 
harges are in an excellent position 
o take advantage of this new pol- 
y. New leaders previouly unheard 
f will emerge from this period.” 


s 


New Account to Reach Agency 
Vogeler Brothers, Newark, N. J., man- 
facturers of Vogeler’s mayonnaise and 
undwich spread, have appointed Chas. 

Dallas Reach, advertising agency, of 
iat city, to direct their advertising 
count. 
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Get this 


New Book 


The Champion Decorative Material 
Book No. 2 contains more than a 
thousand different decorative de- 
signs in one and two colors, the 
creations of the country’s foremost 
artists. It brings to you, in compact, 
readily available form, the best and 
most modern decorative designs of 
the day. 


Dramatize your advertising . . . give 
it modern style and selling punch! This 
interesting book, with its original 
layouts, designs, decorations, helps 
you in a thousand ways. Pays for 
itself on a single job. Saves time, 
money. Nothing else like it. To see 
it is to know its value. Price, $1.50. 


Sent on Approval 


Send today for the Champion Book 
of Decorative Material No.2...then, 
if you feel you can do without it, 
return in a week, bill will be can- 
celled. Write your name and address 
in the margin below and mail to... 


The Champion Coated Paper Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
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of the JUNE ISSUE OF 


PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY 


Statistically interpreted— which is 
a deadly way of interpreting a live 
issue—those 26 titles on the op- 
posite page shape up this way: 


48 pages of text (you'll like the layouts) 


68 illustrations (not a bad gallery of cur- 
rent advertising art) 


83 manufacturers whose advertising 
and selling activities and experi- 
ences are discussed (a veritable adver- 
tising who’s who) 


We'd like to go into raptures about some of the 
articles. However, space must be left for the 


coupon—you may want to use it. 





PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Gentlemen ; 


Please send me PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY for the next year, 
beginning with the June issue. I'll expect you to send an invoice for 
$2.00 to cover my year’s subscription. 


EE 
Company 

(position) 
Street 


City and State___ 
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Breaking 
Open a New 
Market 


(Continued from page 6) 
programs recorded and broadcast 
from seven stations strategically 
located. About one minute at be- 
ginning and end of each period 
consisted of martial music by the 
Nation Builders band, led by the 
Carnation Drum Major. The mid- 
dle portion of the program con- 
sisted of an intimate little talk by 
the Drum Major who touched up- 
on the product itself, but devoted 
most of his time to explanation of 
the club and giving brief instruc- 
tions how to enroll. 

4. Store display materials, avail- 
able simultaneously with the open- 
ing of the other promotional fac- 
tors, tied up with the club idea, 
the “Young America” idea and 
incorporated other essential infor- 
mation. Two displays were of- 
fered, one forty inches high, for 
floor display purposes and provid- 
ing for actual display of six pack- 
ages; a second display for counter 
use. Each display card included a 
cutout through which the product 
in its uncooked state could be seen 
through Cellophane, simulating a 
window cut in the package itself. 

Carnation Flaked Wheat comes 
eighteen one-pound packages to 
the case or twelve two-pound pack- 
ages to the case. Every dealer was 
offered one-third of a case without 
charge, in order that the packages 
used for display on the floor stand 
would not tie up any of his money. 
This first case, together with 
stand and window card, was de- 
livered direct, but billed through 
the grocer’s own jobber. 

This proposition was made by 
the salesmen. They thoroughly 
covered their territories prior to 
the firing of the first gun. Armed 
with a complete portfolio of the 
plan and advertising, they secured 
60 per cent distribution on the first 
call. 

During succeeding weeks, a 
careful check and analysis was 
made. By keeping .a_ sensitive 
touch upon trade and consumer re- 


actions, certain changes were found 
necessary in phraseology and 

details of the plan. In each case, 
the changes increased club enroll- 


ments. The plan as a whole re- 
mained substantially as outlined 
above. 


As the season wore on, it became 
evident that retarded cold weather 
might play more or less havoc 
with the entire hot cereal business. 
Sales of all hot cereals were be- 
low expectations. Accordingly, in 
December, additional means were 
used for securing enrollments. 

The first of these consisted of 
a mailing to existing club members 
offering small cash prizes for lists 
of twenty or more new members 
in their immediate localities, 
December 20 was set as the clos- 
ing date for this type of award, 
the money being offered “to bu 
Christmas presents.” 


Preventing Juvenile 
Procrastination 


In addition, an experiment was 
made in three cities. A revised 
type of circular was distributed 
This contained a postage-guaran- 
teed return card for the enrolling 
child to drop into the mail box 
Investigation had revealed that 
many a child was incited to join 
by other promotional factors previ 
ously mentioned, but juvenile pro 
crastination delayed the actual 
sending of his or her applicatio: 
until the enthusiasm had worn off 

“This revised circular produced 
a large number of new enroll 
ments,” states Mr. Roberts. “The 
percentage would have warranted 
carrying forward the same pla 
throughout the entire territory and 
undoubtedly we should have au 
thorized this had the winter season 
given any sign of its approach. As 
it was, January and February cam« 
and went, bringing little or mn 
weather of the sort which manu 
facturers of hot cereals regard as 
ideal for sales.” 

On April 1, the total member 
ship in the Nation Builders club 
comprised something over 56,000 
boys and girls from the limited 
territory which had been chosen 
for this test program. 
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Analysis of several hundred con- 
sumer calls which were made dur- 
ing the earlier stages of the cam- 
paign revealed that some 60 per 
cent of the members were eating 
Carnation Flaked Wheat an aver- 
ige of six times per week. The 
figures varied, depending upon 

yw the enrollment was secured. 
In several instances, school teach- 
ers sent in the entire list of pupils 
in a Classroom. Scout masters en- 
couraged the interest of entire 
troops of scouts in the educational 
as well as the recreational sides of 
active club membership. 


Number of Members 
in a Section Important 


A great deal likewise depended 
upon the number of members in a 
given small section of any town or 
city. Interest was bound to flag 
i, as in some cases, a child could 
iot find other members in his 
classroom or in the immediate 
vicinity of his home with whom 
to talk it over and trade such 
duplicates as were bound to occur. 

“Final results of this program 
will be told in the sales figures for 
the year,” says Mr. Roberts. “It 
is too early to say just how suc- 
cessful the plan has been. I am 
thoroughly satisfied that, knowing 
what we know now and with a 
normally cold winter, the plan is 
certain to produce gratifying re- 
sults. Frankly, there are some de- 
tails which will be changed, if we 
resume the same plan in the same 
territory or in additional territory 
next year. But in its essentials, 
the unusual features of the plan 
certainly do appeal to children of 
school age. 

“The Nation Builders Club idea 
provides the sustaining influence 
to maintain sales beyond the origi- 
nal purchase stage. Children, we 
found, are reluctant to eat their 
dish of morning cereal. Mothers 
are often at their wits end to find 
new methods of persuasion. Our 
plan gave parents just what they 
wanted. The more cereal eaten, 
the more little picture folders ob- 
tainable. 

“The ‘larger the child’s collec- 
tion, the closer he gets to winning 
the trip to Washington. And the 
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idea of becoming strong and 
sturdy in mind and body proved 
to be a good argument with both 
parent and child. Membership in 
the club brought its responsibili- 
ties to each youngster, not the least 
of which was the necessity to pre- 
pare for future citizenship, to be- 
come ‘fit? (as the heroes of his- 
tory) through consuming plenty 
of wheat, the national grain. 

“Perhaps the greatest responsi- 
bility lies with the Carnation com- 
pany. We have a_ tremendous 
number of boys and girls in these 
four States who are proud of their 
status as Nation Builders. To dis- 
band the club would be a disap- 
pointment to many. We regard 
this group as a potential for us to 
work with—not only to promote 
sales of our products, but to pro- 
mote good health and good citizen- 
ship among the youngsters them- 
selves who have shown a decided 
interest in the aims of the club 
the past winter.” 


W. H. Reed Heads New 
England Publishers 


William H. Reed, of the Taunton. 
Mass., Garette, was elected president of 
the New England Daily Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association at its annual meeting 


held at Boston last week. William G. 
Spence, Lowell, Mass., Courier-Citizen, 
was elected vice- a ay aah Stanley T. 


Black, Pawtucket, R. I., Times, secre- 
tary, and Charles L. Fuller, Brockton, 
Mass., Enterprise, treasurer. Frank E. 
Phillips was re-elected manager. 

The new board of governors of the 
group includes: John H. Muehling, Man- 


chester, 4 .. Union-Leader; Julius 
Mathews, Biddeford, Me., Journal; Le- 
roy B. Noble, Rutland, Vt., Herald; 
Franklin B. Hurd, Providence, os 


Journal-Bulletin; Henry H. Conland, 
Fartford, Conn.. Courant; Alexander H. 
Rogers, Lawrence, Mass., Eaale-Tribune, 
and Donald B. Miller, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Eagle. 


New Radio Business at Chicago 


Radio Arts Productions, Inc., has been 
formed with headquarters at 201 North 
Wells Street, Chicago. The new or- 
ganization will offer recording. broad- 
casting and audition services for adver- 
tising agencies. 


Death of LI J. Fennessey 


Jeremiah J. Fennessey. for the last 
twenty years with the Old Colony Ad- 
vertising Company, Providence, as iw 
outdoor advertising, in an executive 
capacity, died recently at that city. He 
was sixty-four years old. 
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On Stopping Overheard at the 
Advertising “Wb: 

notice you 
stopped your newspaper advertis- 
ing sometime ago.” 

“Yes—quit it all!” 

“Did it make any difference?” 

“Not a bit.” 

Such smug conclusions suggest 
a few other interrogatories. Such 
as: 

How do you know it didn’t make 
any difference? 

Did you fire all your salesmen, 
too? 

Have you any competitors? 
What do you suppose they are say- 
ing to your dealers about your 
sudden inactivity? Would it be 
worth while finding out? 

Have you also stopped writing 
letters to customers? Would you 


save something in postage, station- 
ery, stenographers’ and executives’ 
salaries by doing so? 

Do you believe in the future of 
If so, about 


the United States? 
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when do you figure it will pay to 
resume doing business? 

And, finally, when you issue an 
order to “cut out our advertising” 
do you appreciate that you are 
throwing out of employment (just 
as effectively as though you per- 
sonally discharged them) men in 
the printing, paper, printing ink, 
advertising and allied industries— 
thereby adding to the general de- 
pression and reacting eventually 
upon your own business? 


More Media New York City, 


B’ Gosh! the same as most 
other cities, needs 


some more rubbish cans on street 
corners. Also, the same as munici 
palities large and small the coun- 
try over, it hasn’t the money to pay 
for them. 

And so the Department of Sani- 
tation, which has the matter in 
charge, has just given birth to a 
grand and glorious idea. Knowing 
that it would be no use to seek an 
appropriation from the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment 
(goodness knows, the patriotic 
gentlemen on that Board have 
troubles enough anyway these days 
finding money for this or that 
political purpose) the Department 
has figured out a way to get the 
$700,000 worth of cans that 
are needed, have them pay for 
themselves and in addition yield a 
nice piece of money for somebody. 

Yes, you guessed it the first 
time; the sanitary experts propose 
to install ornamental rubbish con- 
tainers on the street corners and 
finance the transaction—including, 
of course, the neat net profit—by 
selling advertising space on the 
cans ! 

As we understand it, any person 
who is right politically and has 
$1,000,000 to invest may buy the 
concession and cans and then all 
he has to do is go out and sell the 
advertising! This, too, could prob- 
ably be arranged without any great 
amount of discomfort; politics has 
a long arm and the boys usually 
find ways and means of getting 
theirs. 

Thus the city would be kept 
clean at no expense to anybody, 
for isn’t advertising a force able 
and willing to pay its way in 
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financing almost any bright idea 
that an ingenious person may sug- 
gest? It may have to get the 
money out of a plug hat just as 
the magician gets the rabbit, but 
who needs to worry over such an 
infinitesimal detail ? 

The Department is all steamed 
up over its grand scheme—so much 

that it is sending out engineers 

interview advertising authori- 
ties as to the ways and means of 
selling the space on the cans. Of 
the feasibility and workableness of 
the idea it has no doubts; all it 
seeks is some data on technique. 

We thought we had heard of 
ist about every racket that had 
heen crammed down advertisers’ 
ecks. The operations of some trade 
associations and club publications, 
labor, picnic, exhibition, county 
air, employee programs, etc., 
which sell space to people who are 
ifraid to say no—these constitute 
an old, old story. And then there 
are the slick renegade “media” that 
prey upon advertisers even in the 
ames of education, charity or re- 
gion. 

But this refuse can proposition 
seems to be an entirely new appli- 
ation of the racket, even though 
t has a strangely familiar sound 
and isn’t a bit funny. 

Also it is a more or less inevi- 
table development. There have 
heen so many dead horses rein- 
arnated into advertising “media” 
that we wonder why the politicians 
haven't got into it before in a big 
vay. 

If advertising can snatch down 
money out of the thin air to buy 
refuse cans for New York, why 
ouldn’t it do the same thing and 
halance the national budget? Con- 
vressmen La Guardia, Cox, Ran- 
<in, et al., please copy. 

Chicago has been having trouble 
ollecting its taxes. It need worry 
no longer. Let it invoke some kind 
of advertising racket. Al Capone 
is safely tucked away in Atlanta, 
hut there are plenty of other able- 
hodied racketeers who could work 
some sort of advertising gag upon 
merchandisers who would prefer to 
stick by reputable and useful 
media. 

We are thus holding forth not 
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altogether out of a desire to block 
the New York rubbish can racket, 
although it might go across at 
that; stranger things have hap- 
pened. We bring up this instance, 
though, to exemplify the extreme 
length to which racketeering in the 
name of advertising may be car- 
ried and to dramatize the thought 
that now is the time of all times 
for advertisers to rid themselves 
of those who have been holding 
them up—whether politicians or 
promoters of publications which by 
no rule of reason have any right 
to expect people to buy their 
space. 

Advertisers who have hitherto 
lacked the nerve to do what they 
really want to do to these racke- 
teers, polite and otherwise, need 
hesitate no longer. The present 
need of conserving the advertising 
dollar and making it buy to the 
absolute limit is plenty of excuse 
(if any is required) for refusing 
to be held up any longer. 

Why not get really tough about 
it now that opportunity waits? 





Dangerous When E. B. Mo- 


Curtailment ™™ executive 
sales manager of 


Bradstreet’s, spoke before the New 
York Rotary Club recently, he said 
something which, coming from a 
man in his position, takes on added 
value. 

“Too many executives,” he de- 
clared, “are carrying their pro- 
gram of curtailment and retrench- 
ment to dangerous limits—cutting 
sales forces and decreasing adver- 
tising appropriations. Instead of 
curtailing they should be adding 
salesmen and reducing every sales- 
man’s territory for more intelligent 
and intensive sales follow up, and 
should be increasing or at least 
maintaining advertising appropria- 
tions. 

“Tf called upon to give credit to 
the present indicators of success 
that we see in the analysis of 
statements and business in our 
work, I would give credit mainly 
to more intensive sales work and 
advertising.” 

When a careful analysis of thou- 
sands of statements leads a man 
from Bradstreet’s to make that 
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sort of comment, it should give 
pause to those whose main thought 
is curtailment and more curtail- 
ment. 

A hatchet, though an excellent 
tool for cutting, never built any- 
thing very substantial. 

Sometimes hatchet wielders have 
been known to cut off the limb on 
which they were sitting. 

How carefully management pon- 
ders these facts in the next three 
months is likely to have a most 
important bearing upon the future 
of each business. 


Faith of With the | stal- 
Stalwarts 2"ts there is no 
call for a_ re- 


affirmation of faith in advertising. 
Arthur C. Dorrance, president of 
the Campbell Soup Company— 
which rates in the front rank of 
the stalwarts—in a letter to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, says: 

“We believe in national adver- 
tising; perhaps I might better say, 
we continue to believe in national 
advertising and our ever-increas- 
ing appropriations present mute 
evidence of our conviction.’ 

The late Dr. Dorrance, father 
of the present Campbell head, was 
also a true believer. In a Print- 
ERS’ INK interview in 1923, he 
sponsored this glowing and con- 
vincing paean: 

“Advertising has assisted us to 
stabilize our business, to guaran- 
tee the consumer a product of uni- 
formly superlative quality at a low 
price, to make sure that whatever 
profit is made on our raw mate- 
rials before they reach us is made 
by the farmer and not the middle- 


man, and to keep our manu- 
facturing organization employed 
at steady wages through the 
year. 


It is difficult to understand that 
questioning and fault-finding atti- 
tude which would condition the 
proved value of advertising upon 
the prevailing economic condition, 
rather than use its distributive 
force to re-energize business. 

The stallers—or those of them 
who manage to muddle through— 
will live, we trust, to envy and 
emulate the unwavering advertising 
stalwarts. 
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More about We told, in the 

Directors last issue, about 

a company presi- 

dent who discharged his board of 

directors from all activities except 

a quarterly meeting for the sole 
purpose of declaring dividends. 

An agency head commends the 
idea enthusiastically and tells this 
story which justifies the high pitch 
of his aversion: 

A new and peculiarly timel 
theme was developed for an im 
portant company’s special messag: 
through a certain medium. Thx 
need was pressing; the probabl 
effectiveness unquestioned. Every 
thing was all set with the adver 
tising manager and the president 
of the company. 

But it involved the special ap 
propriation of the staggering sum 
of s-i-x h-u-n-d-r-e-d dollars! The 
directors held an emergency meet- 
ing and squelched such a reckless 
expenditure of money. That an 
important opportunity was lost 
signified nothing to them. 

“Firing the directors,” comments 
this agency president, “may be 
corrective, but it is not sufficient], 
punitive.” 

Well, we agree that “firing”— 
unless it slyly connotes a brimstone 
conflagration—is perhaps too good 
for the kind of director who has 
become so pessimistically penuri- 
ous that he would dilute the red 
ink. 


To Market Household Elec- 


trical Appliances 

The Mengel Company, Louisville, of 
which the Mengel Body Company, auto- 
motive woodwork, is a subsidiary, plans 
to produce and market a line of house 
hold electrical appliances. Productior 
will be started shortly on a new type 
washing machine, the first item of the 
new line. 


Cosmetic Account to 


Critchfield 


Gordon Gordon, Ltd., Chicago, maker 
of Princess Pat and Lucille Young cos- 
metics, has appointed Critchfield & Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, t 
handle its advertising a account. 


Death of W. W. H. Yale 


William H. Yale, who at one time 
conducted his own advertising business 
at New Haven, Conn., specializing in 
pleasure resort advertising, died recently 
at the age of sixty. He had at one time 


been with the New York World. 
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Advertising Club News 


H. H. Kynett Heads Poor 
Richard Club 


H. H. Kynett, of The Aitkin-Kynett 
Company, was elected president of the 
Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia at 
its annual election held last week. Nor- 
bert A. Considine, 
president of the 
Paper House of 
Pennsylvania, was 
re-elected first vice- 
president and 


Charles H. Eyles, 
president of the 
Richard A. Foley 
Advertising 
Agency, Inc., was 
re-elected second 
vice-president. 


Clarence W. Cran- 
mer and John Fog- 
elsanger were re- 
elected secretary 
and treasurer, re- 
spectively. 

Howard F 
secretary 
of the Charles 
Blum Advertising 
Corporation; George E,. Loane, of the 
Loane Art Service, and Rowe Stewart, 
of the Stewart-Jordan Company, were 
elected directors to serve for three years. 

Installation of the newly elected of- 
ficers will take place on July 5. Leonard 
Ormerod is the retiring president of the 
club. 





Photo Harris & Ewing 
H. H. Kynett 


* * * 


Spokane Club Elects 


F. M. Douglas has been elected first 
vice-president; Harriet Ihrig, second 
vice-president, and E, K. Barnes, trea- 
surer, of the Spokane, Wash., Advertis- 
ing Club. Bert F. Lacy, John Matthie- 
son, Earl C. Greene, L. J. Harger and 
B. L. Jenks have been elected members 
of the board of trustees for two-year 


terms. Bessie Bard, C. E. Frazier, C. O. 
Tatsch and Carl Hoffman have been 
elected trustees for one-year terms. The 


board of trustees will select a president 
at an early date. 
7 * *x 


Dallas Club Affiliates Again 
with Tenth District 

The Dallas, Tex., Advertising Club, 
which withdrew from the Advertising 
Federation of America some time ago, 
has again become affiliated with the tenth 
district, according to an announcement 
made at a recent meeting of the tenth 
district board held in Dallas. 

* * * 

Elected by St. Louis Club 

New members of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis, elected for a two-year term, in- 
clude: Horace Barks, Sidney E. Carter, 
Paul Allen Ebbs, Oscar E. Life, Edward 
Mead, Lawrence Mullen, A. B. Murphy 
and Hale Nelson. 
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C. J. Swan Again Chosen by 
Boston Club 


Carroll J. Swan, publishers’ represer 
tative, was re-elected president of th 
Advertising Club of Boston at its annual 
meeting held at that city last week. Hal 

MacNamee, of the Richardson, Alley 
& Richards Company, was made 


vice-president and A. B. Hall, of “the 
A. B. Hall Agency, second vice-pres. 
ident. Herbert Stephens, of the American 


e 
a 
Lithograph Company, and Frank A 
Black, of the Wm. Filene’s Sons Com 
pany, were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 

The following were elected members 
of the board of directors to fill five 
vacancies existing: Edward C. Donnelly, 
John Donnelly & Sons; John L. Brum. 
mett, president of the Hewes & Potter 
Company; John C. Nicodemus, advertis 
ing manager of the Continental Clothing 
Company; Ernest Johnson, advertising 
manager of the S. D. Warren Paper 
Company, and Walter Myers, New 
gland manager of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

* 





* * 


Hartford Club Elects E. B. 


Cotton 
E. B. Cotton, of R. S. Peck & Com- 
pany, commercial printers, was elected 
president of the Hartford, Conn., Ad 
vertising Club at its annual meeting 
held last week. He succeeds Frank C 
Tindale, paper manufacturer. Edwin C 
Schultz, Mitchell A. Kaplan, Edwin W 
Marvin and M. C. Manternach were 
elected vice-presidents. Miss Fernande 
Fichot was re-elected secretary and Mi: ss 
Matilda Pfund was re- -elected executi 
secretary. George Ray is historian. 
Directors elected include Miss 7 
Mr. Tindale, Clarence T. Hubbard : 
George Rapport. 
se @ 


J. E. Fitzpatrick Heads 
Albany Club 


James E. Fitzpatrick, general man- 
ager of the Fitch Advertising Company, 
has been elected president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Albany, N. Y. He 
succeeds Paul N. Welch, of the W. M 
Whitney Company. Ray Martin, of the 


Albany Publicity Service, Inc., has beer 
elected vice-president. Joseph L. om 
man, of the Hamilton Printing Com 
pany, has been made secretary and 
Howard E. Marston, of Howard | 
Marston, Inc., treasurer. 

* * &* 


Again Heads Milwaukee 
Women’s Club 


Miss Gertrude B. Kluck. of the Nori 
western Confectioner, has been re-elected 
president of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Milwaukee. Other officers r: 
elected include: Mrs. Roa Meuer, vic 
president; Miss Marie Bernhardt, corr: 
sponding secretary; Miss Mary Weinert 
recording secretary, and iss 
Kaentje, treasurer. 
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C. R. Walgreen Presents Price 
Maintenance Measure 


a GISLATION for the main- 
tenance of a minimum price 
for trade-marked articles was pro- 
posed at a meeting of the drug 
and toilet goods group of the Ad- 
yertising Club of New York last 
week by Charles R. Walgreen, 
president of the Walgreen Com- 
pany. Before a group composed 
of over 200 members and guests 
Mr. Walgreen outlined tentatively 
a plan which briefly is this: 
Minimum price maintenance as 
here proposed would make lawful 
the fixing, by the manufacturer of 
a trade-marked article, of a mini- 
mum price below which such ar- 
ticle could not be sold at retail. 
Such price, however, might be dif- 


ferent from and lower than the 
list or suggested price of the 
article. 


\s an example: A price of- $1 
might be imprinted upon a pack- 
age, it to be considered as the list 
price from which discounts, etc., 
would be figured. It might be the 
resale price desired by the manu- 
facturer under certain conditions 
and, in fact, might be the price at 
some retail establishments. Never- 
theless, the minimum price of such 
an article under this plan might be 
73 cents (or whatever price the 
manufacturer desires to stipulate). 
The minimum price of a trade- 
marked article as here mentioned 
would be fixed by the manufac- 
turer in the light of practical trade 
conditions in the field concerned. 


4 Repurchase 
Provision 

Manufacturers availing them- 
selves of the plan would be re- 
quired to engage to repurchase 
irom dealers all distressed salable 
merchandise on which a minimum 
price had been set under this pro- 
posal at a fair discount off the 
riginal selling price to the dealer. 

The actual sale or the public ad- 
vertising for sale of a_ trade- 
marked article on which the manu- 
facturer has placed a minimum 
rice at less than this fixed mini- 


mum price would subject the of- 
fending dealer to the following 
penalties : 

(a) Suspension of all shipments 
by the manufacturer involved and 
by other manufacturers without 
any legal redress. : 

(b) Triple presumptive damages 
based upon damage to the reputa- 
tion of the manufacturer. This 
would in most cases be a heavy 
penalty in relation to any possible 
advantage the offending retailer 
might hope to have secured. 

(c) In flagrant cases there 
would be as well a penalty in the 
shape of a fine and imprisonment. 

A committee was appointed, with 
George Gales, president of the 
Louis K. Liggett Company and 
managing director of Boot Chemist 
Shops, Ltd., of England, as chair- 
man, to follow through on making 
the plan ready for submission for 
national legislation. 

Mr. Gales, who followed Mr. 
Walgreen as a speaker, described 
the “P. A. T. A.,” a price protec- 
tion organization in England and 
compared conditions in that coun- 
try with conditions in the United 
States. Stating that the Boot or- 
ganization had had twelve years 
of successful business under price 
protection, he said that he ap- 
proved any legislation that would 
insure protection of profits. 

In addition to Mr. Walgreen 
and Mr. Gales the following also 
spoke in approval or added sug- 
gestions to the proposed plan: 

Carleton H. Palmer, president, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons; Ellery W. Mann, pres- 
ident, Zonite Products Corp.; Robert L 
Lund, general manager, Lambert Phar 
macal Co.; Barrett Moxley. president. 
Kiefer-Stewart Co.; Philip Cohen, pres- 
ident, Nauheim Drug Stores; H. L. 
Brooks, sales manager, Coty, Inc.; ; Ralph 
Aaronson, general manager, Bourjois. 
Inc.; Malcolm G. Gibbs, president, Peo- 
ples Drug Stores; Harry Miller. pres- 
ident, New York Pharmaceutical Confer- 
ence for three years; John T. Woodside, 
president, The Western Company, and 
Charles Beardsley, Dr. Miles Medical 
Company. 

_Jerry McQuade, of Drug Trade 
News, acted as chairman. 
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The 


Little 


Classroom 


“EVERAL times recently the 

Schoolmaster has commented 
upon methods being used by adver- 
tisers to cut down the waste on 
advertising material. He has just 
learned of the plan used by Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., which is designed 
to see that there is a minimum of 
waste in distribution of advertis- 
ing material. 

The advertising department noti- 
fies the division offices four times a 
year of the advertising material 
which is to be available. A notice 
is sent to each division office six 
weeks before each quarter listing 
the amount of material which is 
available for the entire sales force. 

The division office then sends in 
its estimate of the quantity which 
it will require for the division dur- 
ing the quarter. If the estimates 
exceed the total quantity available 
for the entire sales force, the esti- 
mates of each division are reduced 
on a pro-rata basis. Samples of 
each piece of advertising material 
are sent to the division office so 
that they may pass them along to 
the district for reference. 

There are occasions when spe- 
cial pieces of advertising material 
are prepared. A_ special letter, 
along with a sample, is then sent 
to each division manager asking 
him for an estimate of his require- 
ments for the remainder of the 
particular quarter in which the 
piece may be first available. 

Special campaigns for new prod- 
ucts and premium activities, of 
course, cannot be handled on this 
basis. The division offices are 
usually notified of what material 
will be available at the time the 
special campaign is planned. 

* a 7 


The Schoolmaster believes that 
many companies would be able to 
cut down waste if they would in- 
troduce a running inventory system. 
An advertiser of long experience 
has this to say: 

“For a number of years I have 
used an inventory system for ad- 
vertising material. Suppose that 
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we order 1,000,000 booklets for 
distribution to retail stores. On 
the original distribution we place 
perhaps 900,000 copies of these 
booklets. We send out material 
only if the dealers ask for it with 
the result that, occasionally, we 
get less calls for material than our 
supply warrants. 

“Any surplus material is stored 
away and carefully noted on our 
inventory system. Frequently, we 
check through our inventory sheets 
to find out what is on hand 
Therefore, in the case of the 100,- 
000 surplus booklets we would find 
that we had them in storage. 

“This surplus represents, of 
course, a considerable investment 
Therefore, after a reasonable time 
has elapsed we will make a special 
effert to get them to our dealers. 
As-a rule, we find no trouble in 
distributing them, although on oc- 
casions we have had to push them 
vigorously. 

“Frequently we find that our 
jobbers can use surplus material 
of this kind. Several years ago 
we had an over-run of car cards 
and one of our jobbers who was 
making a special drive asked for 
some extra advertising. We told 
him about the car cards and hie 
was quite willing to take several 
hundred of them off our hands. 
These, he placed in retail stores. 

“As a result of our inventory 
system there is practically no 
waste of advertising material. The 
system works in two ways. 

“T find that it is a very salutary 
thing for me to look through our 
inventory sheets on occasions be- 
cause, once in a while, I am shown 
where I was over-optimistic in my 
estimate of how much material to 
get printed. I am not so likely to 
make the mistake again.” 

* * * 


After talking with this adver- 
tiser, the Schoolmaster passed a 
retail grocery store in which was 
a large Beech-Nut display full of 
Beech-Nut biscuits. He was inter- 


ested to note that on top of this — 
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Greatest Show 
On Earth 


_— ahead was 
what made the circus in 
1932 beat attendance and 
receipt records for the 
previous year. 


John Ringling, magnate 
of “the greatest show on 
earth” decided away last 
winter in his headquarters 
at Sarasota to disregard the 
alarmists who advised him 
to cut-down, save money, 
pull in his horns. 


He did exactly the op- 
posite. 


He took a four months 
look ahead, admitted busi- 
ness might be worse than 
when he was planning, 
then set out to build a bet- 
ter, more costly show than 
ever before. 


He did this he said be- 
cause he believed in “‘fact- 
finding optimism; which 
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Ringling Leads with Chin at Slump, 
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Packed "Em in at the Garden, b 
Counted Receipts Greater 
Than Last Year. 
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By FORREST DAVIS, 
| World-Telegram Staf/ Writer. 
©! John Ringling, circus magnate, 
~\art collector and multimillionaire, 
K | studied out a way to beat de- 








why not the circus? they argued. ir troubles 
t chance, friends ad ‘They tell me the show is funnier. 
But Mr. Ringling thought other. Sees the Need of Cheer. } 
“The people need something to 
s Built His Costliest Show. make them more cheerful. That's 
bition 1 
tod many people” termed to 2s Saree se 
him, “were ing, the bucked up. We need grit.” 
{ES to sell John A. Ringling Mr. realizes that his cir 
cheaper. I thought I would im cus was simple as 
‘ prove my product, stick my chin out Mr. Ringling, with ~ with the vast in of the busi. 
» | and see what happened modesty, disclaimed any idea | ness machine. He couldn't, he | 
+|. So Mr. Ringling set out syetemat-/that he had found « for | prescribe for and he, 
~|feally to build the biggest, costliest the ving that | doubt, was helped ‘n his cogitations 
, {show ever rolled into Madison Sq his experience it prove « useful | during the winter by a 
rden or under the big top. He un-/example to other business the | sixth sense. 
‘wed the bankroll. He “scoured Telegram solicited an tnter- | softspoken, faultiessly-dressed circus 
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means put out the chin, 
stop weeping, stop blam- 
ing others. If you have 
money don’t hoard it. Put 
it into more effort and an 
improved product, then 
give the public a chance to 
pass on it.” 


Unless the possible buyer 
is given a chance to pass on 
the seller’s offer, how can 
the seller know if business 
is good or bad? 


Unless the seller adver- 
tises, how can he give the 
possible buyer a chance to 
pass on his offer? 


These are two questions 
which every seller of ad- 
vertising space and service 
might ask himself right 
now as summer ap- 
proaches. 


Then let the publisher 
or advertising agent who 
makes this much of a mar- 
ket research about his own 
business, ponder carefully 
this additional fact. 


John Ringling looked 
ahead four months. 
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He didn’t let “present 
conditions” make him hesi- 
tate too long. He didn’t 
wait until the week before 
the show was to open and 
then cut down all over the 
place. 


Right at this minute the 
advertisers who will be ad- 
vertising next fall are 
making their plans. 


Every advertising cam- 
paign must be planned 
from three to eight 
months in advance. 


The seller of space or 
services who wants a part 
of next fall’s appropria- 
tions must be getting his 
message across now to men 
who are making decisions. 


On hot days in June 
makers of many products 
are thinking about Christ- 
mas sales and making plans 
to get their share. 


The men who want to 
tell how and why they can 
help produce sales should 
start telling their story 
right now in the 
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display there was a rack in which 
had been inserted a car card 
advertising the company’s radio 
program featuring Chandu, the 
magician. 





resent 
» hesi- 


didn’t 





efore The car card contributed to the 
attention-value of the display it- 
1 and & self, thereby helping sell more bis- 





r the Mom's, and the display, which was 
attractive, helped call attention to 
the company’s own advertising. 

* * *~ 

e the lo sell successfully in off pe- 

riods, salesmen need new ideas, 





> ad- 
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ARE YOU 
A ONE MAN 
AGENCY? 


If so, a well organized 





new products. What is more, both 
the new idea and the new product 















are . J : 

if they come in combination— 

must dovetail perfectly with their | 

current activities. | 

am- An excellent example of what | 
may be done in this direction comes 
ned to the Schoolmaster from The 
ght General Fireproofing Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. This company 
manufactures and distributes a 
line of steel office products. In 

casting about for something new 
or that would help to stimulate busi- 
art ness, the company pondered over 
3 the fact that, first, many business 

1a- men do a large amount of work | 
his at home and, second, that for other 





reasons as well, homes are 





many 

















len miniature offices. There are home 
ns. finances, tax returns, insurance 
matters, etc. There must be, the 
company reasoned, a need at home 
ne for a safe and convenient storage 
“ts place for papers. 
, The result of this reasoning is 
t- a new product—the Secretaire 
ns This is a metal cabinet, designed to 
he in harmony with the home fur- 
niture, to function as a safe and | 
‘onvenient depository. In announc- 
“0 g the new product to its distribut- 
ing force, the company presents the 
n i ‘lowing interesting points : 
d ‘Right at this time, when reg- 
ular buyers of regular products 
y are prone to hesitate, Secretaire 





A. A. A. A. agency of long 
| established record can 
offer you an exceptional 
arrangement. Well qual- 
ified for efficient service 
in all branches of adver- 
tising. Inquiries will be 
treated strictly confi- 
dential. 


Address ‘‘ X,’’ Box 176 
Printers’ Ink 





HALF THIS MAN 
iS AVAILABLE! 


—or all of him half-time 
Circumstances enable $7500 ART 
DIRECTOR to offer services five 
days a week, A.M. or P.M., for 
2$50. Visualizing, finished lay- 








outs, art work, production. De- 
tails on request. New York City 
only. “W,” Box 175, P. I. 
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Last year we helped a manufacturer increase 
his business 22% Another manufacturer | Send for copy 
says “Your Contest Plan is a Knockout.’’ Plans That 
The item used cost less than 5 cents. -~ cnet” 
GOBAR PRODUCTS . 
W. A. Simonson, Mfgrs. with samples— 
1435 Merchandise Mart - - - - - CHICAGO FREE 
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comes as a most welcome promise 
of financial reward for the ex- 
penditure of well-directed selling 
energy. While a business man may 
hesitate to make purchases for his 
company during periods when the 
company may be operating in the 
red or close to the no-profit line, 
his own personal needs must still 
be supplied and his personal - pur- 
chases, while perhaps restricted, 
are still being made. Right on the 
regular business office calling list 
of the GF salesman are hundreds 
of prospects for Secretaire, all of 
whom can be canvassed while the 
salesman makes his regulcr solici- 
tation for office equipment busi- 
ness. 

Those italics are the School- 
master’s. 

* * 


Few retailers are particularly 
good letter writers. On the other 
hand, few manufacturers are good 
letter writers—for dealers. The 
majority of letters written by man- 
ufacturers for use by retailers in 
form mailings are grotesque rep- 
resentatives of the merchant. 

The Schoolmaster is of the opin- 
ion that some of his students will 
want to read a letter written by the 
Eastman Kodak Company for use 
by Kodak retailers at graduation 
time. This is how the letter reads: 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Jones: 

Your daughter’s graduation naturally 
must be honored with an appropriate 
gift. What could be more fitting than a 
Kodak — especially one of the latest 
models, Kodak Six-16, the smallest, 
smartest camera made for its picture 
size. 

Come in and make your selection soon. 
Then give the _ Kodak early enough so 


INK May 26, 1022 
that she can make pictures of the ( 
mencement doings. She wants snaps! 
of her classmates, a record of the 
planting, the Class Day exercises. 

Let her , graduation mark the “com 
mencement” of her picture- taking pleas- 
ure. And many class reunions will 
the same faithful Kodak in action. 

Call at our Kodak counter the f 
sien you're downtown. Get this 
portant gift question settled. Give 
Kodak Six-16 and several rolls of Ko 
Verichrome Film to the proud yor 
graduate. 

Very truly yours, 


The company does not suggest 
that the letter be used exactly as 
written. In fact, this letter is sug- 
gested merely as a pattern. “Make 
your letters just as personal as you 
can,” the company advises its deal- 
ers. It then makes the following 
suggestions: “Check your names 
carefully to keep the sons and 
daughters straight. Use the young 
people’s first names, if your list 
is not too large. Then follow up 
the mailing in a day or two with 
a phone call.” 

* * * 


Chicago to See New York Art 
Directors Exhibition 


The eleventh annual exhibition of 
advertising art, sponsored by the Art 
Directors Club of New York, will also 
be shown in Chicago, according to plans 
just completed. At a meeting of the 
agencies committee of the Advertising 
Council of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, under the chairmanship of 
Edward H. Gardner, it was agreed that 
the art directors of various Chicag 
agencies as well as the art studios and 
photographers of the city will be called 
upon to co-operate with the Council 
the final preparation and staging of the 
exhibition. E. Willis Jones, art di 
rector of Needham, Louis & Brorby 
Inc., was appointed to handle this phas« 
of the work. The exhibition will ope: 
at Marshall Field & Company, —_ 2 
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| Classified Advertisements 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLICATION AND COMMERCIAL 
WwoRK—A-1 service; city advantages, 
ountry prices, 67 miles from New York 
STRYKER PRESS, Washington, N. J. 
Phone 100. 


Well-established Trade Paper Organi- 
zation is considering advisability of tak- 
ng into its organization one or two sick, 
siling, or profitable papers on equitable 
arrangement. Confidence of communica- 
tions will be strictly kept. Box 371, P. I. 


WANTED— Advertising or publishers rep- 
resentative for outstanding national pub- 
lica tion covering economics, banking and 
egislation; also representative for a ter- 
ritorial banking magazine covering the 
States along the Atlantic seaboard. 
ral commission, splendid office co- 
ration and exclusive New York and 
tern territory to right party. Reply, 
ng references afid experience in full. 
nomic Publishing Corporation, 851 
ishington Bldg., Washington, D. C. 














SALESMAN who knows trade requiring 
pamphlet printing and_ binding and com- 
mercial work in New York and vicinity 
Plant located out of state where work is 
wroduced economically but good quality. 
30x 370, Printers’ Ink. 

SALES DIRECTOR 
The man we want must be young enough 
to be aggressive and old enough to have 
sufficient experience to enable him _ to 
know how to build up a selling organiza- 
tion and get results. Prefer man already 
employed who is desirous of bettering his 
present condition. Position at the start 
will be that of Division Manager in 
charge of this corporation’s Pennsylvania 
Division. Exceptional epportunity for man 
who can get immediate results. Product 
to be merchandised is a correspondence 
sales course. State full particulars in 
your answer, including past and present 
connections and remuneration desired. 
Box 367, Printers’ Ink. 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


POSITIONS WANTED 





NW is hi, oles 
organization in America continuously spe- 


cializing in serving $5,000-$50,000 men? 
wi » is the institution that has such a 
gh standard and lives up to it every day 
i +? Who is the organization that can 
h 7, say its CONTACTS are mainly 
with Chairmen of the Board, Presidents, 
ieneral Managers, Treasurers, Directors? 
hat organization in America has such tal- 
ed officers, genuine experts in placing men 
large salary requirements? PENN at 
535 Fifth Av., N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Salesman for Political Campaign Buttons 
and Convention Badges. Splendid side 
I Fine opportunities for large orders. 
Good commission. St. Louis Button Co., 
Fourth and Lucas, St. Louis, Mo. 


CONTACT MEN 


See our display ad, Printers’ Ink, this 
week’s issue, page 107. Write fully. 
Gobar Products. 
TWO FREE-LANCE ARTISTS 
One good figure man in line and wash, and 
ther fine letterer. State qualifications. 
Submit specimen proofs or photostats, 
which will be returned. Box 373, P. I. 
Advertising Agency in Small Eastern 
City Needs Young Man for contact and 
py work. Must Ram sound advertising 
experience in originating ideas and writ- 
ng L. .- Prefer man with some knowl- 
lige of automotive merchandising through 
wholesaler and job Immediate salary 
will be small but sufficient for married 
man to live comfortably in this com- 
unity. Future depends chiefly upon his 
ability to handle satisfactorily the ac- 
unts turned over to him and to assist 
present organization in getting new busi- 
ness. Box 365, Printers’ Ink. 




















ADVERTISING MAN, copy, layout and 
merchandising. Specializing direct mail, 
booklets, newspapers; especially shoes. 
I.C.S. student. Age 23. Go anywhere. 
Box 363, Printers’ Ink 


ARTIST—Black and white; versatile; 
12 years’ experience Agency, Art Ser- 
vice and Free Lance—desires position 
Salary $45.00. Preferable New York 
City. Box 369, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITION WANTED by trade journal 
man thoroughly experienced in advertis- 
ing, business and mechanical departments. 
located in New York, but will go any- 
where. Box 362, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
AND SALES PROMOTION 
Twelve years’ agency experience—that’s 
just a quick measure of my background 
iet me talk with you. Box 364, P. I 


WRITER, 29, ten years’ experience 
newspaper, house organ, publicity and 
sales promotion work desires to corre- 
spond with agency or advertiser. Object: 
to find opportunity for developing what 
talent he has into a state of usefulness 
Box 368, Printers’ Ink. 

















Over 10 years with present firm (trade 
papers) as space selling—executive, vol- 
untarily seeking connection with publisher, 
manufacturer or ag gency. Thorough expe- 
rience selling, promotion, publishing. Mar- 
ried, family. Christian. Located N. Y. 
City. Box 366, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion and Advertising Man, 
young, university graduate. Knows how 
to sell economically; can be valuable as- 
sistant to busy executive. Competent sales 
corresnondent. Broad experience with man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, retailer and direct- 
seller. Salary secondary. Go anywhere. 
Now in Mid-West. Box 372 I. 
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